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HUGH KENNER 


Voices in the Night 


Samuel Beckett’s Malone, in bed, near death, records one 
evening an astonishing fact: “I have had a visit.” 

I felt a violent blow on the head. He had perhaps been there for some 

time. One does not care to be kept waiting forever, one draws attention 

to oneself as best one can, it’s human. I don’t doubt he gave me due 

warning, before he hit me. I don’t know what he wanted. He’s gone 

now. What an idea, all the same, to hit me on the head. 
The blow on the head did not preface ampler communication. The 
visitor registered his presence, no more. “His mouth opened, his 
lips worked, but I heard nothing.” Malone studied him at leisure, 
however; “he remained some time, seven hours at least.” Later 
Malone draws up a written list of 21 questions, to be submitted if 
the man returns; but he does not. The list begins, “1. Who are 
you? 2. What do you do for a living? 3. Are you looking for some- 
thing in particular? What else. 4. Why are you so cross? .. .” 
“Strange need,” he notes, “to know who people are and what they 
do for a living and what they want with you.” 


Strange need, precisely; for how is the question, who are you, 
to be answered? Perhaps by a name. But let us say we know the 
name, Godot for instance. Who is Godot, what does he do for a 
living, and what does he want with Didi and Gogo? These are not 
really the things we want to know. Sometimes we know them. This 
man’s name is Gaber, he makes his living as a courier of Youdi, and 
what he wants with Moran is to dispatch him after Molloy. Know- 
ing this, what do we, or what does Moran, know of Gaber? If we 
idly assimilate his name to Gabriel’s, and Youdi’s to Yahweh, it is 
because we can think of nothing better to do, with the data supplied. 
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Or let us have ampler data, a whole autobiography, such as Mercier 
and Camier were sluiced with in a southbound train: 
An only child I believe, I was born at P——. My parents were originally 
from Q——. From them it was that I received, along with the spiro- 
chete, the majestic nose whose ruins you behold. They were severe 
with me, but just. At the least deflection from rectitude my father beat 
me, with his heavy razor strop, until I bled, never failing however to 
notify my mother, so she could paint me with tincture of iodine or 
alcohol. Here doubtless is the explanation of my withdrawn and 
secretive character. . . . 
. and so on for a thousand mortal words as old Madden rotates 
himself before our gaze; and from it we learn only this, that old 
Madden is a bore not per accidens but by predilection. 


Whether cryptic or copious, talk in the Beckett universe is 
generally a mode of behavior, like Watt’s oscillatory walk or Molloy’s 
extraordinary performance with the sixteen stones. Sometimes, as 
when Pozzo demands undivided attention and sprays his throat with 
the vaporizer, it is highly studied behavior. But no more than the 
facial contortions of Malone’s visitor (“his mouth opened, his lips 
worked, but I heard nothing”) does it satisfy the “strange need.” 
This is strangely jarring; we expect spoken words to reach, not 
merely gesticulate. But it conforms to the decorums of a writer 
whose sensibility, like Wordsworth’s, explores the confines of a 
universe of objects, in which people are difficult to distinguish from 
apparitions, or else statistics. Wordsworth, it will be remembered, 
once on his wanderings encountered a Man, whom in his account 
of the incident he likened successively to (a) a huge stone on a 
mountain-top; (b) a sea-beast crawled forth to sun itself; (c) a 
motionless cloud; and when the Man commenced to speak, 

his voice to me was like a stream 
Scarce heard; nor word from word could I divide; 


And the whole body of the Man did seem 
Like one whom I had met with in a dream. 


Not otherwise did Molloy, for whom “to restore silence is the role of 
objects,” observe that when another spoke, the words he heard, “and 
heard distinctly, having quite a sensitive ear, were heard a first time, 
then a second, and often even a third, as pure sounds, free of all 
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meaning, and this is probably one of the reasons why conversation 
was unspeakably painful to me.” Over his explanation of this 
phenomenon presides, we may say, Newton, of the prism and silent 
face: it was, thinks Molloy, “a defect of the understanding, perhaps, 
which only began to vibrate on repeated solicitations, or which did 
vibrate, if you like, but at a lower frequency, or a higher, than that 
of ratiocination, if such a thing is conceivable, and such a thing is 
conceivable, since I conceive it.” 


For Wordsworth is the optimistic poet, as Beckett is the weeping 
comedian, of Newton’s quiet machine. The statue in the Cambridge 
antechapel he recognized for what it was, a thing as silent as the 
face it represented, the marble index of a mind gone elsewhere, and 
meanwhile the very likeness of the entranced body. We do not 
fancy it about to speak; Newton is history’s first unspeaking sage, his 
essential posture of operation summed up by a statue. Socrates in the 
bust is about to say something, or has just finished, but Newton has 
nothing to say. He engages in no Confucian or Socratic viva voce 
with disciples. His is something more than the normal mathemati- 
cian’s alogia; for we hear of Euclid teaching pupils, and Pythagoras 
sociably engaged with his brother cultists. He has no talk, he com- 
munes with a universe of objects, and makes note of senulhs. each 
equation formally a tautology, which he is even negligent about 
publishing. He likened himself to a lone child gathering shells on 
the shore of the infinite ocean; so Molloy, “sitting on the shore, before 
the sea, the sixteen stones spread out before my eyes,” meditates his 
problem of groups and cycles. And Wordsworth, having penetrated 
to the heart of Newton’s romance as night after night starlight or 
moonlight drew his mind back to the statue in the antechapel, 
became in his turn in emulation of the Newtonian sage the New- 
tonian poet, the first poet to make a habit of wandering lonely as a 
cloud, among rocks, and stones, and trees, encountering such things 
as lone thorns, banks of daffodils, mountains, and occasional human 
apparitions, lost so far as might be in his wise passiveness, indeed 
perpetually talking to himself “like a river murmuring” so that he was 
Che says so) grateful for the little dog that barked beside him when 


persons came near, and reminded him to restrain his mutterings and 
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assume a social demeanor.* ‘Through the social world, with which 
he feels no kinship, as through the world of objects, he moves as 
anomalously as an octopus in a forest; it is a universe for a clown. 
And he was the first to make a program of writing years afterward 
about his own experiences, and about himself in the process of writing 
them, as Molloy and Moran and Malone do with such unflagging 


patience. 


In such a universe speech has no place; speech constantly 
threatens it with disruption. Sound, Descartes and Newton can 
account for, but speech defeats them. A voice reaching out of the 
interiority of a human person, with the thrust of my utter uniqueness, 
expressing, pressing out, so much as may be, toward some other 
person that sense of “I” which I alone have: what has Newton or 
Clerk Maxwell to say about that? So in Beckett's late dramatic 
work we find his cosmos dissociating into plays for voices alone, and 
“actes sans paroles.” This dissociation exactly parallels that between 
thing and man. The second Mime summarizes for the eye the 
physical universe a la Molloy: two men, never present to each other 
because one of them is always in a sack, alternately carrying one 
another ceaselessly to no end ‘from right to left across a monolinear 
expanse of space. By contrast, the second radio play, Embers, sum- 
marizes for the ear the internal world from which reaches the unique 
voice: “Stories, stories, years and years of stories, till the need came 
on me, for someone, to be with me, anyone, a stranger, to talk to, 
imagine he hears me, years of that, and then, now, for someone who 

. knew me, in the old days, anyone, to be with me, imagine he 
hones me, what I am, now.’ 


Put beside this a paragraph from Watt— 


Watt wore no tie, nor any collar. Had he had a collar, he would no 
doubt have found a tie, to go with it. And had he had a tie, he might 
perhaps have procured a collar, to carry it. But having neither tie, nor 
collar, he had neither collar, nor tie. 


—and we see at once how this fine exercise in reciprocal negation 
* See Book IV of the Prelude. In the next book he discloses his life-long 


passion for Geometry, “an independent world, created out of pure 
intelligence.” 
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and the anguish of Henry cannot coexist. Watt’s tie and collar 
belong to the period of “stories, stories, years and years of stories.” 
That is where the Newtonian universe belongs also: it was a story 
Europe told itself for many decades. If Beckett’s comedy derives 
from mathematics and system, from the impingement of system, and 
notably systematic forms of discourse, on experiences to which they 
seem inappropriate, it is to our quickening sense of persons 
imprisoned inside all this system that his works owe their grip on 
our attention. Persons stir because every word is an utterance. 
Patterns close because all discourse has shape. 


The voice brings us to the mystery of the person, owes its very 
existence to that mystery, a mystery that, sour it and defile it as they 
will, no Beckett personage ever lays to rest. Krapp, in the most 
remarkable short dramatic piece in the language, communes with 
his own voice canned; what was once spoken in intimate urgent 
recreation of experience — 


We drifted in among the flags and stuck. The way they went down, 
sighing, before the stem! (Pause.) I lay down across her with my face 
in her breasts and my hand on her. We lay there without moving. But 
under us all moved, and moved us, gently, up and down, and from 
side to side... . 


—is thirty years later reproduced exactly, and again, and yet again, 
with precise automatic repetition of nuance, false as three traced 
signatures: not a voice any more but a hideously exact simulacrum 
of a voice, on magnetic tape: recollection in tranquillity with an 
automaton’s vengeance: a last bitter parody of those vases celebrated 
in Proust, where the lost past is sealed away. We can see why the 
author of Mercier et Camier and the trilogy expresses a recurrent 
interest in parrots. 


Bring, then, persons into juxtaposition, and perhaps by some 
miracle the locked selves will flower. The whole tension of Waiting 
for Godot depends on this possibility; for Godot being a person and 
not a physical law, will introduce into the repetitive universe of 
Didi and Gogo some unpredictable disposition of their affairs: “Let’s 
wait and see what he says.” And we see why Mercier et Camier 
fritters into aimlessness, the object of the quest being merely a 
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bicycle. Godot is the perpetual possibility of personal impingement 
on mechanism; without him, their interrelation, from long habit, 
has become a shuffling of limited resources, their conversation a 
game of catch (“Come on, Didi, return the ball, can’t you, once in 
a way?”), their choice either submitting to protracted existence or 
terminating it. Godot does not come, but his perpetual possibility 
animates the weary trickle of potency into history. 


Bring, then, persons into juxtaposition, and perhaps... . 
Embers does so bring them, in Henry's fantasy, and fiction stops 
dead at a terrible, poignant climax. Bolton, in the story Henry tells 
to himself, has summoned Dr. Holloway in the dead of night, and 
when Holloway arrives can only fix his eye and say in anguish, 
“Please! PLEASE!” The scene is intensely vivid. All Henry's 
dormant human capacity flows into his evocation of the “old man in 
great trouble,” of Holloway coming to him through a nearly inter- 
planetary silence (“Outside all still, not a sound, dog’s chain maybe 
or a bough groaning if you stood there listening long enough, white 
world, Holloway with his little black bag, not a sound, bitter cold, 
full moon small and white, crooked trail of Holloway’s galoshes, 
Vega in the Lyre very green.”)) They stand in each other's presence, 
and all that Henry wanted from the father who despised him and 
the wife he despised suddenly animates a haunting tableau: Bolton 
asking mutely for what cannot be specified, for whatever communion 
looks out of another's eyes. 


Then he suddenly strikes a match, Bolton does, lights a candle, catches 
it up above his head, walks over and looks Holloway full in the eye. 
(Pause.) Not a word, just a look, the old blue eye, very glassy, lids worn 
thin, lashes gone, whole thing swimming, and the candle shaking over 
his head. . . “We've had this before, Bolton, don’t ask me to go through 
it again.’ ° (Pee) Bolton: “Please!” (Punee. ) “Please!” (Pause.) “Please, 
Holloway!” (Pause.) Candle shaking and guttering all over the place, 


lower now, old arm tired, 
[with what sympathy Henry’s affections invade the old man of his 
fantasy!"] 


takes it in the other hand and holds it high again, that’s it, that was 
always it, night, and the embers cold, and the glim shaking in your old 
fist, saying, Please! Please! (Pause.) Begging. (Pause.) Of the poor. 
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Holloway covers his face: “Not a sound, white world, bitter cold, 
ghastly scene, old men, great trouble, no good.” 


Their great trouble is that they are each of them alone; out 
of all his intimate sense of his own identity, which no one else can 
ever share, comes Bolton’s “Please!” across the bitter gulf: the 
distillation of the recurrent Beckett scene in which two men are 
brought into each other’s presence and merely look at each other. 


Or merely listen to each other — Krapp and the vanished 
Krapp imprisoned on the tape; or merely badger each other — Victor 
and the committee of interrogators in Eleutheria; or engage in recip- 
rocal tyranny — Hamm and Clov. Or else one, awaited, does not 
come (Godot); or one, sought, is not there (Murphy, Molloy); or 
one, there, cannot cease to be (The Unnamable). The Beckett 
tension is between the person and the mathematical zero; hence his 
preoccupation with series and permutation, with the unique tenacities 
of declarative syntax, which so order and encase mute agonies, and 
with silence. The Beckett plot is simply an encounter between per- 
sons: hence the journeyings, the waitings, the confrontations. And 
the resolution of the Beckett plot? Either an infinite series, or else 
an impasse. 


A person cannot be silent, even voyaging through strange seas 
of thought; there is no interior silence. Nor alone, since we cannot 
imagine what it is not to be with oneself. Not even by retreating so 
far as may be within himself can he escape confrontation with the 
Other, since his very words shape alternate persons, his very musings 
subdivide himself. Not even by resigning himself, with Molloy, to 
“senseless, speechless, issueless misery’ can he evade the symmetries 
and permutations that torment the mind. 


Oneself, another person, symmetries, tensions: more than a 
dozen years after the trilogy, Comment C’est, an unexpected return 
to fiction, gave these themes their strangest, most abstract, and most 
hauntingly intimate development. Built phrase by phrase into a 
beautifully and tightly wrought structure, a few dozen expressions 
permuted with deliberate redundancy accumulate meaning even as 
they are emptied of it, and offer themselves as points of radiation in 
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a strange web of utter illusion. For this book is founded on nothing 
recognizable; compared to it even the trilogy is realistic narrative. 
It is built out of little more than a basic French vocabulary and a 
stock of phrases, and built before our eyes, employing writing as a 
metaphor for itself much as Endgame employes the stage, calculating 
the amount of work still ahead, admitting ill-judged phrases with an 
abstracted “quelque-chose 14 qui ne va pas,” and finishing with relief 
C“bon bon fin de la troisiéme partie et derniére”). It evades The 
Unnamable’s difficulties with the sentence by employing none. So 
thoroughly does syntax give way to rhythm and architecture that we 
acquiesce without discomfort to the total absence of punctuation. 
In Molly Bloom’s monologue the commas and full stops are merely 
left out. By contrast it is the mark of Beckett’s fierce purity that 
he makes all thought of them seem irrelevant. The three full stops 
on these 177 pages are presumably printer’s inadvertencies. The book 
looks like a draft of itself, as Endgame feels like a rehearsal of itself; 
packets of language, set apart by spaces, like notes for paragraphs 
never to be composed, jotted as some eternal voice dictates (“I say 
it as I hear it”): 


voice once without quaqua on all sides then in me when I stop panting 
now in me tell me again finish telling me invocation . . 


my life last state last version ill said ill heard ill recaptured when the 
panting stops ill murmured to the mud brief movements of the lower 
face losses everywhere 


From the first words we feel as never before the tension of an 
alien person: 


how it was I quote before Pim with Pim after Pim how it is part one 
part two part three I say it as I hear it 


Part one is animated throughout by the thought of Pim, whose name 
occurs in it some fifty times, nearly always as the object of some 
preposition. Before Pim, with Pim, after Pim; toward Pim, near 
Pim; the words of Pim, the watch of Pim: these categories sketch a 
domain of being, of moving, and of knowing in which Pim, Beckett’s 
generic other person, is the stable and ordering principle. Pim con- 
fers, it seems, al] the meaning that the life before us can aspire to. 
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In the absence of his name, acrid memories circulate without point, 
small mean words buzz, and we are reduced to such calming 
expedients as the drawing of the free hand over the face (“that’s a 
help when all fails food for thought”). This, we are given to under- 
stand, is “how it was before Pim,” and the substance of Part one is 
the journey toward Pim, a dogged chronicle of slogging through 
mud: “one vast stretch of time whea I drag myself and drag myself 
amazed that I can the cord sawing my neck the sack jolting at my 
side a hand outstretched towards the wall the ditch that never come.” 
This journey is over and now being recapitulated; yet as we follow 
the narrative, which is generally in the present tense (“I shall never 
have any past never had”), Pim lies ahead. To these facts the reader 
finds himself paying little attention, so true are they of all fiction. 
Beckett has paid close attention, however, and out of the consequent 
identification of Pim past with Pim future he will spin before the 
book is finished an infinite series. This possibility the reader of the 
first part is unlikely to notice, despite ample clues; we suppose there- 
fore that our sojourn in this bleak time will be redeemed by the 
person so many allusions promise, and that the minimal assets of 
this bleak place (mud, a jute sack, tinned fish, a can opener, a cord) 
will assume the proper insignificance of all mere things when Pim 
is present at last. 

It is legitimate meanwhile to wonder where we are. Though 
“la boue” may vaguely recall the place “in the Marne mud” where 
Beckett moved his belongings by wheelbarrow during the hungry 
winter of 1947, and where nine years later he wrote Fin de Partie, 
this information is whimsically extraneous to the present book, the 
uncertainties of which are not of a geographical order. Mud, dark- 
ness, and an indefinite sense of distance determine the ambience. 
Molloy recalled how “the road, hard and white, seared the tender 
pastures, rose and fell at the whim of hills and hollows,” but no such 
order of experience is in question here. Such precisions belong to a 
former life, “up there in the light,” where others, it seems, still move, 
doubtless like the folk Malone envisaged, “their great balls and 
sockets rattling and clacking like knackers, each on his way.” But 
here there is no light, nor no speech except soundless “brief move- 
ments of the lower face,” nor no walking apparently, since all is a 
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dragging and crawling (“ten yards fifteen yards half on my left 
side right foot right hand push all flat on my belly mute cries half 
on my right side left foot left hand push pull flat on my belly mute 
cries not a syllable to be changed in this description”). It is a sort 
of limbo, one supposes, or a sort of hell. Toward the end of the 
journey even the sack is lost, with all its contents. 


Will Pim brighten the world? No, the sojourn with Pim is 
distressing beyond expectation. Not a total loss, though: 

happy period in its way part two I speak of part two with Pim how it 

was they were good moments good for me I speak of me good for him 

too I speak of him too happy too in his way I shall know it later I shall 

know the way of his happiness I shall have it I have not yet had 

everything 
Pim’s happiness consists chiefly in this, that but for my coming he 
would be “nothing but a carcass inert and mute forever flat in the 
mud.” His existence as Pim, his very name, depends on my 
presence. He lies spreadeagled face down throughout our séance, 
clutching a sack of his own, but from the moment of my arrival 
commences to emit articulate sounds into the mud, though my efforts 
to speak are restricted as before to “brief movements of the lower 
face.” Having ascertained by groping which end of him is which 
C“the cries tell me which end is his head but I could be mistaken”), 
I take up my position “in the dark the mud my head against his my 
side pressed against his my right arm around his shoulders he cries 
no more we rest thus a good while there are good whiles.” And 
what is transacted during our “vie en commun’ is first, an incompre- 
hensible song by Pim, in a foreign tongue perhaps, and then a series 
of startling cruelties. 


For a moment the voice of Pim (“une voix humaine 14 4 quelque 
centimétres mon réve”!) seemed to promise more generous intimacies: 


one day we should set forth again together . . . help one another walk 
fall down in unison and await embracing the moment to resume 


— but without explanations the will of this place supervenes; they 
commence the game of tyrant and victim, that familiar Beckett 
coupling, like Hamm and Clov, Moran and his son, Pozzo and 


lucky, even a little Didi and Gogo. Clov, Lucky, Moran fils, are 
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well trained, and pedagogical method is now demonstrated. Clawed 
beneath the right arm Pim repeatedly utters cries which blows on the 
skull repeatedly stifle in facefuls of mud; until after aeons of time 
on being clawed he chances to sing instead of cry, and is en- 
couraged by a blow withheld to interpret the clawed armpit as a 
command to sing (“question of training”). Next the can-opener is 
jabbed into his rump until he learns (“not stupid merely slow”) that 
this is the signal to speak. These ritual lessons occupy vast tracts of 
time, and the author does not omit to tabulate the curriculum of 
stimuli: 

one a song nails in the armpit two speak canopener in the rump three 

stop fist on the skull four louder handle of canopener in the kidney 


five softer index in the anus six bravo fusillade on the buttocks seven 
bad same as three eight again same as one or two as needed 


All this is executed neither in sorrow nor in anger, but with an 
analytic fullness of participation on which many pages are expended. 


Once trained, Pim can be conversed with. The mute narrator 
sustains his part with fist, canopener and nails, in a last refinement 
tracing written questions on Pim’s back (“roman capitals from left 
to right and from top to bottom as in our civilization”: two Chinamen 
would have observed a different convention). And Pim for his part 
murmurs responses, having to do with his life “up there in the light.” 
His life merges with mine, his voice with my muteness; it is unclear 
to whom the memories belong. 


that life then he would have had invented remembered a little of each 
how to tell that business up there he gave it me I made it mine what 
he sang to me skies especially roads especially . . . 


It is the narrator who claims the most vivid and affecting memories, 
of a lost wife, Pam Prim, whom he can barely bring himself to think 
about. She terminated, for him, an energetic career (“tried every- 
thing building especially it flourished all branches especially plaster 
met Pam I believe”). Their intimacy was brief: 


love birth of love waxing waning dead efforts to revive it with the 
genitals vain again vain she fell from the window or threw herself spine 
fractured 
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Her death in the hospital, forgiving him (for what?), his visit there, 
sitting on her bed holding before her face the flowers she could not 
turn her head to see; his walk away from the place, “winter skim 
ice black branches grey with ice she up there at the end dying for- 
giving all white” — these memories he retraces as Henry in Embers 
does his life with Ada, or causes Pim to recite as Krapp plays again 
and again the tape which embalms his gone passion. Pim is by 
turns a Lucky to keep company with and abuse, a Krapp’s record of 
one’s own past, shifted out of one’s mind into another less painful 
location, and an intimate self telling stories as Henry tells himself 
stories. Like the tape he can be switched on and off by the applica- 
tion of stimuli two and three; like oneself, he murmurs with a 
creative intimacy Krapp’s machine cannot approximate; like Lucky, 
Moran fils, or Clov he is a person, inalienably other, filling a need, 
capable even of evoking present affection (“arm around his poor 
shoulders rest we've earned it”). He is plied, after these memories, 
with a fusillade of questions to which he answers yes and no with- 
out imparting much enlightenment; and at length is there no more. 
So much for Pim. 

So much, at present, for Pim. That was how the encounter 
turned out. But, we are given to understand, it always turns out 
that way, and the narrator neither exults in his own cruelty nor 
regrets it. For in Part three he is awaiting in his turn a certain Bom, 
who will serve him, and has served him before, as he served Pim, 
after which he will commence the journey to Pim again. Pim, while 
he waits, is now journeying through the mud to torment another. 
Now, as he waits himself to play the Pim, having in Part two played 
the Bom (“c'est notre justice”) he selects on the logistics of the 
operation : first of the sacks, of which during an infinite number of 
journeys an infinite number are found, exchanged, permuted, and 
lost according to a rule as elaborate as the one that governed Molloy’s 
sucking-stones; then of the personnel, of whom any number are 
thinkable, exchanging in set of four the roles of bourreaw and 
victime, but each having to do with only two others, the one ahead 
of him on the route, whom he catches up to and torments, the one 
behind him who catches up to him and torments him. At intervals 
half are waiting, half are moving; at alternate intervals, the couples 
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are about their solemn business. For allied reasons, he notes, a three- 
part book gives an adequate sample, for the invariable rhythm which 
obtains in this place (“notre justice le veut”) is journey, torture, 
wait, be tortured, but phase four repeats phase two so exactly that 
we can dispense with another torture-piece. 


Yet it was not wholly a torture-piece, despite the can-opener: 
they shared food, memories, and the sensation of existing: “plus vivant 
il n’y a pas mieux.” Deprived of Pim we calculate and speculate, 
alone with the implacable stammering voice, perhaps my own (“T say 
it as I hear it”). We may guess, indeed, that the risk of this three- 
part account being incomplete, omitting “a thousand things little 
visible or not at all in the present version,” is neglible, so total was 


the sharing. 


the small need of a life of a voice by one who has neither 


the voice extorted a few words life because that cry is proof one has 
only to break through profound good a little cry all is not lost we drink 
we offer a drink good night 


they were I quote good moments in part good moments when you think 
of them 


Pim and I part two and Bom and I part four to come 


say after that that it was personal knowledge we had then of one 
another 


glued together making a single body in the dark the mud 


motionless but for the right arm which moved briefly at great whiles 
all that was necessary 


say after that that I knew Pim that Pim knew me that Bom and I will 
know one another even fleetingly 


But sharing, as he pursues his thoughts, ceases to be one of his 
terms of reference; he grows preoccupied again with questions of 
symmetry, of literary tactics Chow comes this written account out 
of a place where one lies flat in the mud? Why, one Kram, not one 
of us, writes down my words in his notebook and then mounts back 
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into the light); and questions, once again, of logistics. For the sacks 
are a puzzle. As he tries explanation after explanation he sounds 
more and more like a writer trying to salvage a considerable quantity 
of work in which he has found, too late, a logical flaw. For the 
whole unimaginable procession moves on a narrow track eastward 
(as in Mime II the two men with sacks are steadily goaded from 
stage left to stage right), and as each starts a new journey he must 
find a sack of provisions. But if all the sacks have been in place from 
eternity, then at each place where a sack is to be found there must 
be an infinite number to provide for the infinite number of travellers 
each of whom will halt there: whence, total blockage from the 
outset: 


such a heaping of sacks at the very start of the route that all progression 
impossible and the caravan having barely received its unthinkable first 
impulse would be blocked for ever and congealed in injustice 


then from left to right or west to east the atrocious spectacle on into the 
black night-of future time of a tyrant abondoned who will never be a 
victim then a short space then his brief journey halted flat at the foot of 
a mountain of provisions the victim who will never be tyrant then a 
long space then another abandoned and so on infinitely 


In which case, we perceive in this vertigo of ratiocination, every 
segment of the route would be blocked, and equally, by the same 
reasoning, our justice. There seems nothing for it but to postulate 
a superior being who sees to the supply of sacks as they are needed; 
and he is just putting the finishing touches to the theology and 
eschatology of this new hypothesis, when the peripeteia of the book 
is suddenly sprung. 

For it is simplest to suppose that no component of the prob- 
Jem which has been occupying him for sixty pages has any existence, 
that he has been telling himself a story, and that the voice whose 
words he has been repeating (“I say it as I hear it”) has been his 
own. No Pim then, no Bom, no journey, no sack. He tries this out 
catechetically, and the voice (his own?) agrees: 


all these calculations yes explanations yes the whole story from one end 
to the other yes completely false yes 


Nothing, in this case, is real but the mud and the blackness. Even 
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the higher being, the source of the voice and perhaps of the sacks, 
disappears; even Sam Beckett, for that matter, disappears: 


but these stories of a voice yes quaqua yes of other worlds yes of someone 
in another world yes of whom I am so to speak the dream yes which he 
dreams continually yes his only dream yes his only story yes . . . 


and these stories of up there yes the light yes skies yes a little blue yes 
a little white yes the turning earth yes clear and less clear yes little 
scenes yes all balls yes the women yes the dog yes the prayers the homes 
yes balls yes 


But almost the final words are “end of quotation”: this solipsism 
may be a final delusion imparted by the voice, and to imagine that 
he is merely telling himself a story may be (there is no way to tell, 
unless he can tell. whether the voice is his own) a delusion that 
comes on schedule while one waits for Bom. At any rate, 


good good end of the third and last part there it is how it was end 
of quotation after Pim how it is 


So the work closes, balanced on a knife-edge; and so Beckett rounds 
off in a perfectly insoluble either-or this fullest and most philosophical 
summary of “the dream yes which he dreams all the time yes tells 
all the time yes his only dream yes his only story yes.” 


This work contains no ingredient (unless perhaps mud) which 
we have not encountered before. What is new is the absolute sure- 
ness of design. We have had sacks in the second Mime, crawling in 
Molloy, a horizontal narrator in Malone Dies, pages of broken tenta- 
tive utterance in Embers, tyrant and victim repeatedly, stories told 
to oneself repeatedly, lost love in Krapp’s Last Tape, a voice quaqua 
disturbing limbo in The Unnamable, agonies of non-identity in the 
Textes Pour Rien; the blind Hamm and the blind Mr. Rooney were 
at rest and in motion respectively in an utter darkness, and the 
latter is also enamored of computations (“Not count! One of the 
few satisfactions in life?”) Even the technique of communicating 
by a code of blows was adumbrated by Molloy, seeking to impress 
“one knock yes, two no, three I don’t know, four money, five good- 
by” on his mother’s “ruined and frantic understanding.” Everything, 
moreover, that Beckett has written from Murphy onward shows us 
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persons who once were alive in the bright world and have some- 
how ceased to be so. Murphy never thinks of doubting that he has 
been fortunate to die into the little chaos within, but no one after 
him is quite so sure. Paradise in any case, if there ever was one, 
has been lost, and the subtle argument of Proust, that only involun- 
tary memory can briefly restore it, is exactly borne out when Pim 
helps us recall what without him we cannot reach, the vanished 
days. It is even true, as we were told it would be in Proust, that the 
attempt to communicate where no communication is possible is 
“horribly comic,” exactly the phrase for the business with fist and 
can-opener. 


No, what is novel is simply the scale on which his material is 
organized, the brilliance no longer local but gone into the bones 
of a work that tends to stay in the memory as a whole. Not that it 
hangs there like a static pattern fleshed out: it is a process, a history 
of effort, the heroic effort to get itself written. The narrator, unlike 
even The Unnamable, is doing without pencil and paper Chow 
would he even see his notes?), and as he addresses himself to the 
more intricate calculations of Part three we watch him assembling 
and reassembling, by dint of repetition, the data in his memory with 
the awe we should bring to the spectacle of a Newton born ‘blind. 
We do not expect sentences, they would be an irrelevant elegance. 


And that the master of syntax should have chosen to do without 
the sentence, even this is not surprising when we recall his thematic 
distrust of accomplishment. It was almost the last thing left for him 
to discard from his repertory, and he gained in discarding it a 
structural wholeness, as of a cantilever bridge, only to be achieved 
by getting rid of all those little beginnings and endings. Repeatedly 
similar components intersect at similar angles, like girders, and it is 
with relief, not annoyance, that we encounter repeatedly like an old 
friend some tried formulation, “jambe droite bras droit pousse tire dix 
métres quinze métres”: a relief we share with the narrator, who for 
some instants is spared the necessity of invention. 


Our author is indomitable, like Pim singing. Wedged in this 
crack, where the very names are provisional, and without so much 
as a declarative sentence to call his own, he excogitates a whole 
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grotesque vision of judgment, on the scale of a lesser Dante, with 
greater authority than when he had all the resources of fiction at 
his disposal and wrote the tale of Murphy and his friends, “la-haut 
dans la lumiére.” He has always told the same story; the memories 
of the road outside the hospital where Pam Prim died reach all the 
way back to a poem in Echo's Bones: 

Exeo in a spasm 

tired of my darling’s red sputum 

from the Portobello Private Nursing Home .. . 


We might even, with all the books and tales before us, arrange the 
story into a chronology. A man (first version) is thrown out of the 
house by his upright family (“L’Expulsé”), and slowly loses the 
capacity for human intercourse; or (second version) is so shocked 
by the gratuitous death of a loved one that he slowly loses the 
capacity for human intercourse; wanders for some years on the 
continent and in London (Murphy), puzzling over the realities of the 
Irish world in which he once participated (Watt); has for a while a 
companion (Mercier et Camier) with whom, having become a twi- 
light man, he is never able to achieve a satisfactory intimacy; 
rediscovers a need for his mother (Molloy) but does not prosecute it; 
lapses into telling himself endless stories (Malone Dies) and so into 
an inferno of words (The Unnamable) in which the last shreds of 
his identity dissolve; then stirred at last by a hunger he has never 
admitted (Godot, Embers) for the presence and succor of other 
persons, some other person, excogitates out of his now irremediable 
darkness (Comment C’est) a myth of his hopeless situation and a 
fiction of what release into memory another presence might bring 
to it. This coheres agreeably and will very likely some day be the 
theme of some biographer or other. We should recall how Moran 
commenced his narrative: 


Then I went back into the house and wrote, It is midnight. 
The rain is beating on the windows. It was not midnight. 
It was not raining. 


— and reflect that there is likely not an atom of truth in these con- 
jectures from start to finish. We have been cunningly closed up 
in a huge fantasy; and if anyone is tempted to see behind blind 
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Hamm the figure, say, of James Joyce exacting minute services of a 
disciple, it is sufficient to note that Malone’s tale touches Malone's 
life at many points without its eerie abundance of invention being 
thereby explained. Fiction is precisely like mathematics in this, 
that its normal processes handle non-existent beings (points without 
magnitude, lines without breadth, persons without being), and that 
a knowing extension of its normal processes will generate beings 
that cannot be assimilated by the world of experience. The surds 
and the imaginary numbers are irrefutable productions of a system 
that finds it has no place for them. 


NANCY ISAAC KURILOFF 


Disturbance: 
After Reading Robert Frost 


The path, the branch, the shocked bird 
evolved by instants into 
something more than a way through 


blocked, a glimpse of wings. Absurd 


as his shriek of fear I stood 
dumb, one hand upon the bough 
to throw it by, and heard how 
sound made silence in a wood. 
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That The Small Rain Down Can Rain 


O Western wind, when wilt thou blow 
That the small rain down can rain? .. . 


anonymous 


In the late afternoon the sky became very dark. The clouds 
hung low and pushed gray mist into the valley, hiding the tops of 
the mountains. Five or six crows were beating against the wind. 
They bunched up, and scattered, reeling, down and up, all screaming 
and flapping. The trees moved in the wind and it grew still darker. 

Then the wind stopped and nothing moved except the clouds. 
They slid over each other silently, in heavy layers. 

“I always feel funny before it rains,” she said, pouring herself 
a martini. “Do you want another? There’s hardly any left.” She 
shook the cocktail shaker. 


“Tl make another batch,” he said, crossing from the picture 
window. He took the shaker into the kitchen. Ed was tall and looked 
as though he could be athletic. 


She put an olive in her glass and went to the picture window. 
The sky was darker and she shivered, wrapping her arms around her 
body. It was warm in the room. “It must be so quiet outside,” she 
said. “I wish it would rain.” She sipped her martini. ‘The house was 
dark. 

Ed came into the living-room with a full shaker and poured him- 
self a drink. “How do you feel funny?” 


“What?” 

“How do you feel funny before it rains?” 

“I don’t know, Ed, I just feel funny. Everything just sort of 
hangs. I can’t explain it. Everything stops,” she sipped her drink. 
“Everything sort of waits.” 
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“I know what you mean,” he said, sitting on the couch. “I feel 
that way too. It is a funny feeling.” 


“I wish it would rain,” she said, still looking out the window. 
“Should I make a fire?” 
“No, don’t, Ed. I like it this way. It’s so strange.” 


They both were quiet. He sat back on the couch and she con- 
tinued to look out the window. 


“Ed, where do all the birds go?” 
“Under trees and things I guess.” 


Again they were quiet for a while. 


“Isn’t it funny,” she said, “My stomach feels funny. Like I’m 
afraid. You know that funny feeling you get in your stomach when 
you're sort of afraid? That’s how it feels.” 


“You're awfully moody, Ann.” 


She turned and went to the fire-place. “I know,” she said, 
smoothing her dress. 


“It’s the weather,” he said. 
“I don’t know. Don’t pay any attention to me, Ed.” 
It began to rain. 


She crossed the room to the coffee table and he poured her 
another drink. “I don’t know. I don’t know,” she said, “I suppose 
I do know, although I don’t. How does that sound?” She went to the 
window again. “I’m sad.” She leaned her forehead against the glass. 
It was cold. She looked at the rain for a while. It was a thin rain. 
“I'm unhappy,” she said, and ate the olive off the toothpick. “I don’t 
know. It’s weird. We're alone here, and I feel sort of warm. But I’m 
cold. And I’m sad too. I’m really sad.” The view from the window 
was her view. She called it her Wind-in-the-Willows-View. The 
creek, just out of sight below the property line, would be full soon, 
because of the rain, and it would be muddy too. She wanted to be 
little and be with the animals — Mole, Mouse: whoever it was — 
visit with them and drink tea from tiny cups: sitting in cozy little 
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homes built into the bank of the river. They'd have a fire going and 
the little chimneys would stick up through the wet grass. And all 
the while the river would tumble past outside and they'd be so warm 
and so secret. 


“What's the matter, Ann?” 


“I don’t know. It has to end sometime. The whole thing has to 
end. I don’t know how, or when or anything, but it has to end.” 


He looked at her. 


“We know too much,” she said. “Nothing can be done. We 
know all of it too well. We can’t do anything. We've been through 
enough, There’s nothing left.” 


He watched her, revolving his glass by slowly twisting its stem 
with his thumb and forefinger. She silhouetted very well, wearing 
the knit dress: she pushed her pelvis forward the same way models 
— had a fairly good figure for being so tall. She always dressed 
well. 

“What are we to do, Ed? I am miserable.” 

“Stop being dramatic, Ann.” 

“Stop being dramatic?” 

“Yes. We've been through this a thousand times.” 

“Oh come on, Ann, And don’t cry.” 

“I’m not crying.” 

They were quiet and heard the rain. 


Then, her eyes filled with tears, she said, “Ah well, to hell with 
it. Just to hell with it.” 


“If you say so, Ann.” He looked away from her. 
“Ed. for God’s sake just forget it. There’s nothing that either 


one of us can do about anything. It’s too late. It doesn’t matter any- 
how. The whole thing is just pathetic. That’s all, pathetic.” 

“Well . . . I'm going to go out and get drunk. All we do is 
argue,” 

“That's not all we do,” she said quietly, moving away from the 
window. She sat down and crossed her legs. 


“That’s all we do. And I’m even tired of that now.” 
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“You don’t seem to realize...’ 
“Crying does no good. You've done that before. Why don’t 
you go back to the football player — or baseball or whatever he did. 
Go jump in bed with someone else for a while. And stop crying. 


Knowing you, I can’t stand that.” 


“Knowing me!” She tried to laugh. “What do you mean? Knowing 
me. Lover.” She spoke slowly. “Lover. Oh my God, my big man. My 
big, big man. You have no idea how much you've . . . How small 
you are. I don’t even want to know you. I don’t want to see you. 
God, I’ve seen so much. Oh God.” She looked away from him. “So- 
phistication. Oh God. Lover. How vacant you are. A big empty 
house. There is nothing. Go out and get drunk; get drunk, get any- 
thing you can. Just stop being here. You got me and my God you 
killed me all over, everywhere. What's left. What's left. What can 
I do?” 

He smiled at her with only his mouth. “You're right out of a 
bad movie.” His eyes showed the hurt. 

She looked at the window and tried not to cry. 

“Ann,” he sat forward. “I’m afraid this is all there is to it—” 

“I know it!” she snapped. 

“Oh wait a minute—” 

“You wait a minute!” She stared at him, her head cocked to one 
side. 

“Well, the hell with it,” he said, standing, “just the hell with it. 
Goodby.” 

“Goodby.” And once again she felt she would end up like the 
lady she had seen at a bar. A fat old woman, drunk, shouting the 
filthy word. And all the people would snicker and wink and make 
wise-cracks . . . She shut her eyes. 

Ed closed the door behind him and said, “Oh God, the poor 
idiot still loves me.” 

When Ed left the apartment Ann cried for a while. Then she 
drank the rest of the martinis in the shaker. She changed her clothes 
and looked at the rain. Then she called Dan, the baseball player, and 


invited him to dinner at her apartment; he would arrive at eight 
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o'clock. But she did not prepare anything. Nor did she eat anything 
while she waited for him. When the martinis ran out she began 
drinking beer. 

Dan arrived at nine thirty. When he entered the apartment 
Ann was in the kitchen. “Hello, Ann.” He smiled broadly at her, 
lighting a cigarette. 


She stood unsteadily, her eyes narrowed and her mouth in a 
smirk. She was holding a half-quart can of beer. She was wearing a 
straight-necked blouse which hung loose over tight-fitting pants. She 
was bare-foot. 

He offered her a cigarette, then lit it for her. He kept smiling and 
then laughed. Ann cocked her head to one side and stared at him. 
“Just what do you think you're looking at?” Her voice rose toward 
the end, and she shut her eyes, lifting her eyebrows. 

He leaned against the sink and said, “I’m looking at a drunk 
Ann Robinson,” and he smiled at her. 

She stamped her foot and made a face. Her head was still bent 
to one side. “Well,” she said, trying to sound curt, “you can just stop 
looking.” 

“T embarrass you don’t I?” 

“No, you don’t. I know what I’m doing. I'll thank you to stop 
looking at me though.” 

The fire blazed and the room was very warm. Dan said, “I think 
I'll take my shirt off.” 


Ann laughed and went into the kitchen for another beer. Then 
she went to the window. She listened to the storm and tried to see 
it. The rain had increased. It was beating the trees and the ground, 
rushing down. After the rain the creek would make the same noise. 
It would be a torrent of foaming brown water, splitting around rocks, 
pouring between boulders farther down, rushing fast-heavy, spilling 
and sweeping . . . a cataract, taking the leaves that had fallen from 
the trees, pushing them down-stream .. . 


In the bedroom, Dan took off his shirt and undershirt. He put 
them on her bed but then picked them up and hung them on a chair. 
He went back into the living-room. Ann was still at the window. He 
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walked up to her and pressed his body against her side. She turned 
her head slowly to him, her eyes narrowed. He rubbed his chest on 
her upper arm. 
“Not here, not here,” she said, and turned her head away. 
Dan grinned at her and went to the couch. He sat down and 


watched her. 

She closed her eyes. “I need another beer,” she said. 

“Tl get it for you.” He went into the kitchen. 

She drank it fast, tipping her head back. When she brought 
her head down she was perplexed for a moment, trying to orient 
herself. Then she saw Dan and she squinted her eyes. “I wish you'd 
stop looking at me,” she said. Her voice was small. 

Dan got up and went to her. He put an arm around her waist 
and kissed her neck. When she bent her head down she saw his clean 
chest and the hair beginning below his navel, fine, golden hair. It 
disappeared into his trousers thick and wire-like and red-gold. 

He said, “I have some scotch in the car.” And as he spoke she 
watched his stomach muscles tighten. 

Then she was leaning back on the couch, laughing. He sat next 
to her. They were both drinking scotch. She looked at him, “HA!” 
she said, “HA!HA!HA!” 

He turned to her. “What’s so goddam funny?” 

“You ooze it,” she said, laughing. Then she shrieked it, “YOU 
OOZE IT!” She could not stop laughing. 

“Jesus,” he said. 

“I want some more.” She reached for her glass. 

“You've had enough.” 
“Oh boy oh boy,” she said, “You really ooze it.” 
“I don’t ooze it,” he said, “Do you want some more?” He took her 
lass. 
' “Let me tell you about my lover; my pretty, pretty lover.” She 
shut her eyes. “My handsome, pretty lover. Oh, he was a lover.” 

“You can have some more if you want.” 

“He was nice, so nice . .. And ugly. God was he ugly. But, he 
oozed it. You ooze it, but not as much as he oozed it. Ha, ha. . . my 
lover.” 
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“Why don’t you drink some more if you want to?” 

“Oh God he was nice. But he left me. ‘YOU CAN’T DO 
THAT’ I said, but he did that. Why don’t you kiss me?” 

He leaned towards her. ‘They kissed. 

“That’s nice,” she said. Then, stretching, “You kiss like my 
lover.” 

“Do you want another?” He held up her glass. 

“He kissed just like you, and oozed sex just like you. You 
ooze sex. 

“What do you mean?” 

“God, he was handsome.” 

“Another drink?” 

“And he told me to go to hell. ME! Me! But I had him the 
longest. He was with me the longest. AGAIN!” 

They kissed again. 

“Yes, he had me the longest. I like the way you kiss. You 
radiate sex.” She embraced him, falling onto his lap. 

He pushed her up again. “I want another drink,” he said. 


“Don’t leave me!” she yelled. Then she laughed. “Come to me, 
lover.” 

“Wait’ll I mix the drinks.” 

“Oozed sex all over the damn place,” she said. 

He came back and gave her a glass. 

“God, I miss my lover . . . ” 

“Do you like scotch?” He drank most of his in one gulp. 

“I miss my pretty lover.” 

“Good Christ,” he said. 

“Where are you?” she said quietly. 

“God,” he said, softly. 

“Where . . . are you?” 

“Jesus Christ,” he said. 

“Where, oh where are you? Ah... God... where...” 

They fell lengthwise onto the couch, overturning an ashtray. 
They held each other tightly, and kissed many times. She squirmed 
in an ecstacy, working her hands all over his back. She sighed. She 
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rolled over on her back and put her hands behind her head, into her 
hair. 

“Jesus,” he said, quietly. 

She smiled. 

He rubbed her stomach. 

“Oh God,” she said, her eyes shut, “Ah, my God. Tell me . . 
tell me something . . . Are you still fun in bed?” 

“Jesus. I’m a goddam whiz.” 

“I know it. I know it. I know it.” 

“Will you go to bed with me?” he asked, still rubbing her 
stomach. 

“ ,. ahhh God I know it...” 

“Will you?” 

Her eyes were still closed. “ . . . Oh God I know it, I know it. 
Oh God I know it .. .” 

He pressed his hand hard on her pelvis. “Will you? Will you?” 


“Yes ... my handsome lover . . . my pretty . . . my lover.” 


And Ed, drunk in the back of a friend’s car, was driven around 
in search of fun. He tipped his head back and looked through the 
rear window at the night lights, streaked and running as the rain 
ran down the car. He saw a huge neon hamburger. The bun was out- 
lined with orange tubes, the meat with red, and little bits of lettuce 
stuck out here and there in bright green light. The whole thing 
blinked on and off and on again. He felt as if he might be sick. 
The car lurched forward and the hamburger slid away. His two 
friends were talking in the front seat. 

They found a bar and drank, watching the floor-show, for a 
long time. 

The last thing Ed wanted to do in the whole world was to move. 
The very thought of it made nausea surge through him and he had 
to swallow several times. 

“But it’s almost two for Chrissakes.” 

He didn’t care about that. Through the mirror he watched 
revolving blue lights and shining reflections and a hazy changing 
movement of some kind which never stopped. 
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“Come on, Ed. It’s two already.” 

He felt as if the music should change somehow. Trumpets and 
drums. Noise. Lights and shapes. He looked at a yellow area and after 
a while he saw a naked girl dancing around in between soldiers and 
sailors and marines and other people. Her arms were over her head 
and she spun around and around, just missing everybody and all 
their hands. It was mysterious. Finally someone got her. It was a sailor. 

“Come on Ed, will you come on.” 


The girl screamed with laughter and when the man grabbed 
her she bent backwards so that her back was arched and her breasts 
flattened out on her chest. Ed could see all the stomach muscles. The 
sailor's friends were pounding him on his back and reaching all 
around and kissing the girl’s stomach and her breasts. Someone pulled 
her away, and slowly everything blurred, so that Ed finally couldn’t 
see anything except the yellow area. 

He swivelled around and looked into the mirror again. He rubbed 
his eyes, 

“Will you come on, Ed?” 

He tasted his drink. 

“Hi.” 

He put his glass down and circled sideways with the shifting 
lights. 

“Hi!” 

He needed a cigarette. 

“Nooo, Honey, you already got one, silly.” 

A glass broke somewhere. 

“Look what you did, Honey, look what happened to your drink. 
Look what you did! Nooo, Honey, you already got one lit . . . here it 
is, here it is, Honey. Don’t you want it?” 

There was too much smoke, It was everywhere. It got into his 
eyes. 

: “Aww, what’s the matter, Honey?” 

And there was her face, with big, scarlet-blue lips jammed into 
a pout. There was a thin nose and very tired eyes, heavy with blue 
make-up. The pout relaxed and the lips drew taut in a smile. 

“You like me, Honey?” 
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“Come on Ed. For the Chrissakes you don’t even know what 
you're doing or where you are.” 

“You like me? Honey?” She moved in, resting a warm hand 
on his leg. He looked away from her face, down the shapeless red 
dress and onto the hand. It was wrinkled and the nails were broken. 

She took her hand away and Ed looked at her face. 

“Don’t you want me, Honey?” Her voice was a distant noise 
coming from somewhere inside the red dress. She ran her hand 
through her hair. She was wearing a wedding ring and Ed looked at 
it. She put her hand back onto her lap and covered the ring with a 
fold of her dress. 

“Honey . . . Why don’t you buy me a drink, Honey?” 

He looked at her face. The smile wavered on her lips for a while, 
coming and going and returning again. He looked at her for a long 
time, frowning slightly in an attempt to see her more clearly. 

“Honey...” 

She was looking at him steadily, but her hands were twisting her 
dress in her lap. 

Gradually his eyes filled with tears. 

The woman’s face became haggard as she relaxed her smile. She 
reached out and touched his hand. 

“Don’t you cry for me, Honey. Don’t you cry for me.” Her chin 
trembled slightly and she rose, looking down at him. She stood there 
for a while, then she moved away and disappeared. 





























JOHN STEEN 


On Spenser’s Epithalamion 


A poem in “the sugared style” of the late 16th Century is 
often difficult to evaluate: has the lavish display of formal and 
ornate beauty any meaning for us beyond its immediate appeal? 
Can we perceive any significant beginning or end in the accumu- 
lation of “beautiful” details? We may admire and yet mistrust this 
variety of poetic beauty which seems at once elaborate and super- 
ficial, gorgeous and remote. 


Spenser begins the poem with profusely embellished accounts 
of the preparations for the wedding. But then, in Stanza 7, before 
the marriage ceremony takes place, the poet pauses to address the sun: 


Fair sun, shew forth thy favourable ray, 

And let thy lifeful heat not fervent be, 

For fear of burning her sunshiny face, 

Her beauty to disgrace. 

O fairest Phoebus, father of the Muse, 

If ever I did honour thee aright, 

Or sing the thing, that mote thy mind delight, 
Do not thy servant’s simple boon refuse, 

But let this day, let this one day, be mine, 
Let all the rest be thine. 

Then I thy sovereign praises loud will sing, 
That all the woods shall answer and their echo ring. 


We recognize a Petrarchan conceit in the relationship of the sun 
and the lady; and an invocation of the Muse is surely the most 
common of all poetic conventions. But here we remind ourselves 
that, after all, the invocation of the Muse is one of the ways a poet 
writes about a particular and important subject: his creation of the 


poem. 
In his appeal to the source of art, the poet, we notice, calls 
upon the sun as a “father”; he asks for the “simple boon” of “one 
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day.” Implicitly, yet unmistakably, the poet’s choice of words evokes 
the myth of Phaethon. Why does the myth occur to the poet? 
Phaethon once dared to try a god’s work; the poet, sensing now a 
need for help, sees in his own work an equally ambitious daring — 
an attempt to create one day, a marriage day, an attempt to re-create 
that day in its full magnitude and meaning. But the poet does not 
forget that Phaethon asked for too much, that his ambition ended 
in disaster. Thus the analogy reveals the moral presumption of his 
own attempt, as an artist and as a man, to imitate divine creation — 
and this awareness fills his plea with humility and urgency. The 
relationship of the sun and the lady in the first four lines of the 
passage, which we first identified as Petrarchan, now acquires new 
meaning. The poet's own love is the subject of his work; she is 
the central figure of the day he is creating. The poet sees, then, 
a risk in this task not only for himself but for his. bride too. He 
may spoil her beauty in the attempt to re-create it. The poet who 
contrives the elaborate descriptions, the ornamental details, is the 
same poet who senses in this the “fear of burning.” 


We do not forget that Spenser makes this comment on his work 
only by allusion, in a few lines, under the guise of familiar conven- 
tions — indeed, this in itself is an achievement. But may we not also 
see this as a kind of tact? The poet, whose sensitivity perceives in 
the analogy to Phaethon the moral danger, the destructive potentiality 
in his own aesthetic approach, does not want, at the same time, to 
obtrude these fears on the wedding song. “Do ye to her of joy and 
solace sing,” he requests of the sun earlier in the poem. But behind 
the ordering of beauty the poet senses the threat of destruction: he 
asks the Muses, in the opening stanza, to cease lamenting the 
mishaps of love and death. He then continues his plea with a brief 
allusion to Orpheus: 


Help me mine own love’s praises to resound, 
Ne let the same of any be envied: 

So Orpheus did for his own bride, 

So I unto myself alone will sing. 


Orpheus, unlike Phaethon, is a conventional type of the poet as 
well as of the husband. Yet the poet’s apprehension of danger is 
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here too: Orpheus’ work was also a bringing-to-life of his bride; 
Orpheus, for all his fabled powers as a poet, failed in his task, 


brought destruction on his bride. 


“But let this day, let this one day, be mine” — Spenser is not 
only telling us about his work as a poet, he is also commenting on 
the nature of the poem itself. Again we take the poet at his word, 
and begin by thinking of “one day” in the literal sense. Spenser 
divides the poem, we notice first, into 24 stanzas, and he chooses, 
out of all the alternatives that are possible, to relate the day's events 
in chronological order from morning to night. But we cannot read 
beyond the second stanza without realizing that the events of this 
day are occurring in an unusual fashion, that the events are nar- 
rated, not by the customary present or past tenses, but by the 
imperative verb. We see the significance of this when we consider 
again the idea, in the allusion to Phaethon, of the attempt to do the 
work of the gods. Each event, each moment of this day is not only 
happening, it is being commanded into existence by the poet — as 
in Genesis it is the command, the imperative which creates: “Let 
there be light: and there was light.” But to imitate divine creation 
this closely is to risk blasphemy. Spenser is aware of this, not only 
in his comparison with Phaethon, but also in his very use of the 
imperative; he makes the development of this awareness a part of 
the poem’s plot. As the poem continues, more and more of the 
imperatives are addressed to the gods and to the other forces of the 
universe, imperatives not of command but of entreaty. The impera- 
tive represents in this poem not only the act of aesthetic creation 
but also the act of prayer. 


Yet however important the imperative may be, that form of 
the verb cannot relate all the events of this day. Our examination 
of the imperative, then, must also include the use of the indicative 
verbs. In our first examples, which begin, respectively, Stanzas 8, 
9, and 13, the imperative is a supplementary, an appended action: 
“Hark how the minstrels ’gin to shrill aloud”; “Lo! where she comes 
along with portly pace”; “Behold whiles she before the altar stands.” 


The narrative events of these lines and stanzas are the actions of the 
townspeople and the lady. Nevertheless Spenser subordinates these 
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actions to the requests “Hark,” “Lo,” and “Behold.” These impera- 
tives, which neither command nor entreat, at least direct our atten- 
tion to the event. But through an analogy with another part of the 
account in Genesis, we see that these imperatives are also a part of 
the poet’s process of creation: “And God saw everything that he had 
made, and, behold, it was very good.” Spenser sustains and broadens 
the effect of creation by subsuming narrative actions under the acts 
of listening and beholding; the events of these stanzas are occurring, 
as it were, under the observation of their creator. These imperatives, 
brief, formal gestures as they are, do not, in context, realize all of 
the implications we have made explicit. But if we take Spenser as 
an artist seriously, we know these gestures and expressions, however 
conventional, are not empty, and we attempt to discover the source 
and significance of their appearance in the poem. 


We have, at least, a way to test our conclusions: these impera- 
tives, as claims on our attention as readers, and as analogues to the 
actions of divine creation, arouse expectations they must therefore 
fulfill. Each of the Stanzas 8, 9, and 13 completes its promise in 
a different way; but we take for our example Stanza 8, and continue 
at the same time our study of the use of the indicative verb forms. 
To describe the musicians in the wedding procession, the activities 
to which we are asked to “Hark,” the poet uses an emphatic form 
of the present tense. “Do delight,” “do dance and carol,” “do 
ravish” are the verbs which narrate the action in the first half of 
the stanza; then, continuing, we read: 


Hymen, Io Hymen, Hymen, they do shout, 
That even to the heavens their shouting shrill 
Doth reach, and all the firmament doth fll, 
To which the people standing all about, 

As in approvance do thereto applaud 

And loud advance her laud, 

And evermore they Hymen, Hymen, sing. 


By continuing to use the “do” and “doth” verbs, Spenser intensifies 
and emphasizes the action. We notice, then, that the environment 
of these actions is also undergoing a magnification. In the first half 
of the stanza the scale of action was the music-makers in the street. 
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Now the surroundings are “the heavens” and “all the firmament,” and 
instead of minstrels, damsels, and boys, the participants are now 
“the people” — eventually identified only as “they.” The most inter- 
esting enlargement is in the description of time: “evermore”; Spenser 
is claiming more than temporal significance for this moment of the 
day. To effect this kind of expansion in image and meaning, of 
which Stanza 8 is only one example, is no small task. If the poet 
compares himself with mythic figures, if he imitates in his poem 
the processes of divine creation, it is because the analogies are 


_ Televant. 


The poet, however, does not always command, entreat, or 
describe energetic actions. At times he chooses to make simple 
statements of fact. Yet even these occasions are given unusual sig- 
nificance. A device that frequently accomplishes this is the word 
“now.” Like the imperatives “Hark” and “Behold,” the “now’s” often 
begin the events they are qualifying. For example, Stanzas 6 and 7 
open: “My love is now awake out of her dream”; “Now is my love 
all ready forth to come.” Strategically placed, the adverb emphasizes 
the action; but more importantly, the “now” isolates and makes 
significant the very existence of the moment. We can see some of 
the flexibility, the potential for drama, and the crucial importance 
of this use of a single word by examining Stanza 17, where the 
“now’s” are functioning simultaneously with imperatives: 


Now cease, ye damsels, your delights forepast; 

Enough it is, that all the day was yours. 

Now day is done, and night is nighing fast; 

Now bring the bride into the bridal bowers. 

Now night is come, now soon her disarray. 
Because Spenser has made each moment in this day important 
beyond its ostensible limitations, the sudden grouping of “now’s” 
not only quickens the events and feelings, but also magnifies their 
proportions. As in Stanza 8, the scale of the action is important. 
Spenser is linking together in the last line two very disparate events 
— he is establishing their true equivalence. But an accomplishment 
of this kind could not have been effected if the poet had not main- 
tained control over every moment and action. 
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The coming of night in Stanza 17 represents another important 
device: throughout the poem we are conscious of morning, noon, or 
night, of the continuous presence and movement of the sun, moon, 
and stars. This, of course, is part of the poet’s attempt to imitate 
a day. But unlike the open contrivance of the 24 stanzas, this device 
is at once less obvious and more powerful; our sense of the passage 
of time depends in reality, as it does in the poem, on the apparent 
movements of the heavenly bodies. With a range from minute 
details to universal forces, Spenser creates an environment large 
enough, so to speak, for imperative gestures and hyperbolic com- 
parisons. And as we saw in our discussion of the two kinds of events 
in Stanza 17, the presence of universal forces is also an important 
determinant of the scale, quality, and significance of the human 
events taking place. Through astrology, myth, and religion, we have 
come to associate the heavenly bodies with events of deep meaning, 
with fateful action, with all that is exalted and permanent. These 
associations function in the poem because the poet continually and 
specifically connects the events of the marriage day with universal 
order. 

The poet establishes this relationship through a variety of 
methods. One is the explicit simile: the eyes of the bride awakening 
out of sleep are compared in Stanza 6 to stars appearing out of 
clouds; her journey to the temple in Stanza 9 is compared to the 
“mighty race” of Phoebe. Other methods function more subtly: in 
Stanza 2 the rising sun is described as “the world’s light-giving lamp”; 
the image is then repeated on a smaller scale in the torch of Hymen. 
In Stanza 5 the sun and the lady arise to the same music, the songs 
of birds. In Stanza 16 the groom’s yearning for the marriage night 
is immediately followed by a description of the setting sun hastening 
to its rest. The expansion in image we observed in Stanza 8 is 
another method the poet uses to connect the events with universal 
order. But the marriage is not only a part of the natural order. The 
poet claims in Stanza 15: “This day is holy; do ye write it down.” 
Not only does nature take part in the marriage ceremony; God is 
also present. In Stanza 12, in the very center of the poem and the 
day, the poet calls the bride “this saint,” and he says of her, “She 
cometh in, before th’ Almighty’s view.” The presence of both 
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physical and spiritual nature makes Spenser’s creation of the day 
complete. 

In our discussion of the imperatives we mentioned that this 
expression of command became more and more predominantly an 
expression of prayer. The same pattern is followed in the poet's 
attempt to relate the day to universal order. The sun, moon, and 
stars, always present in the poem, are on four occasions directly 
addressed. The first of these occasions, the address to Phoebus, 
began our discussion. Later, in Stanzas 16 and 21, the poet invokes 
the stars and the moon. Then, in Stanza 23, in the last invocation, 
Spenser turns again to the heavens. But this time he goes beyond 
the sun, moon, and stars to call upon the “high heavens, the temple of 
the gods.” It is here that the inclusion of the universe in the events 
of the marriage achieves its summation. The events of this one day 
are transposed in a vision of the “haughty palaces,” the “heavenly 
tabernacles.” After this completion of the day, the poet says: “So 
let us rest. . .” After the work of creation comes the poet’s Sabbath. 


ADALINE GLASHEEN 


The Strange Cold Fowl 


in Finnegan’s Wake 


[Nobody has devised a systematic way of writing about Finnegans Wake. 
“This nonday diary, this allnights newseryreel” circulates in a majestic 
pandemonium of domestic details, learned references, and multi-lingual 
puns, every beginning the middle of something else and the end of 
something else again. Mrs. Glasheen, an expert on these elusive currents, 
here charts the motif of the hen who wrote a letter, or perhaps dug it 
up.—Editors)] 


A Grail Quest starts on the first page of Finnegans Wake when 
“an unquiring one” is sent “west in quest” of the ultimate truth about 
Everyman Earwicker, his “tumtytumtoes,” which are said to stick 
up like pikes in the sign of Virgo (26.13). We glimpse the chalice 
not being drained (31) and the chalice being broken (44), but the 
quest soon peters out in blind upon blind and arid alley. Folk 
memory fails us, and the man-in-the-street, and the judge on the 


bench. 


Then we come to the section that Joyce called “The Hen” 
(104-124) and are promised the guidance of the woman who knew 
him well, his wife, Mrs. Anna Livia Earwicker. Earlier (11) we 
have seen her “picking here, pecking there,” gathering spoils from 
a darkling battle-field; later she takes those spoils out of her “culdee 
sacco” and gives them to her children; but her great treasure is a 
letter from America which will clear her husband’s name, rehabilitate 
that Everyman, whose inception, descent, and destination are 
“temporarily wrapped in obscenity.” 


Anna Livia wants to write an impressive defense of Man, but 
she cannot so much as settle on a title, and finally hands over the 
battered letter to her son, Shem the Penman, and settles for a col- 


Nore: Numbers refer to page and line, which are identical in all editions. 
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laboration. Shem has not got the remotest idea what the letter is 
about, but he is the artist as a clever young man and cannot admit 
ignorance. Mock heroic, echoing “The Rape of the Lock” and 
“The Nun’s Priest’s Tale,” he tells how his mother, a little hen, 
scratched on a dunghill and produced the wonderful letter; he sub- 
jects the letter to the scrutiny of paleontology, bibliography, con- 
jectural biography, psychoanalysis, Marxism, and what not, making 
a merry rout of higher criticism, seemingly only to enrich the con- 
fusion of the Quest. One thing is plain, the letter is not much to 
make scholarly ado about; yet throughout the rest of the book, it is 
pursued for its own sake. Shem and Shaun, his twin, once fought 
over who stole a pig (or a Hamlet); from now on they fight over who 
owns the letter. In a later section of Finnegans Wake we learn why 
they both can claim it. 


Now, however, here is the hen, Belinda Doran (a poule), 
scratching a letter (a poulet) and watched by a shivering boy (to all 
purposes, a poulard): 


About that original hen. Midwinter . . . was in the offing and Premver 
a promise of a pril when . . . an iceclad shiverer, merest of bantlings 
observed a cold fowl behaviourising strangely on that fatal midden of 
chip factory or comical-bottomed copsjute (dump for short) .. . 
(110.22-26). 


In a later passage “original hen” becomes “our regional’s hin 
and the gander of Hayden” (482.16-17), meaning that hen and boy 
have been the temptress Eve and whoever took a gander at her in 
the Garden of Eden. (“Hayden” mixes up Eden with R. B. Haydon’s 
picture “The Curse of Adam” and Haydn’s “Creation,” which is 
based on Genesis and Paradise Lost.) The dump or dunghill is the 
body of Humpty-Dumpty Everyman, recumbent in the landscape 
after fall. It is also the dunghill that John Shakespeare kept on 
Henley Street; and it is William Shakespeare, whom Voltaire 
described as a dunghill, containing some pearls of genius. 


Intent, shivering boy and strange fowl suggest Freud’s Little 
Arpad and his chicken. Later on, sure enough (478-482), they are 
tricked out with glosses from Totem and Taboo, but now we are 
quickly assured that the pair are, of all things, respectable. ‘The cold 
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(chaste) boy is “keepy little Kevin in the despondful surroundings 
of such sneezing cold” (110.32-33). Kevin is Shaun, the good 
Earwicker twin, honest Kevin, frank Kevin. As the Irish St. Kevin 
he figures in Finnegans Wake as a type of religous male frigidity, 
and the word “keepy” ties him to the equally frigid saint of science, 


the child Elizabeth called her “young Lord Keeper,” Francis Bacon. 


As for the cold fowl, Belinda (usually Biddy or Bridget) Doran, 
she exemplifies all that led Thackeray to complain that since Tom 
Jones, no one has been allowed to create a man. Shem mocks at 


those who oppose her: 


. they are not justified, those gloompourers who grouse that letters 
have never been quite their old selves again since that weird weekday 
in bleak Janiveer (yet how palmy a date in a waste’s oasis!) when to 


the shock of both, Biddy Doran looked ad literature (112.23-27). 


I had reasons, unconnected with my present subject, for think- 
ing Biddy Doran might be America’s own strange Delia Bacon, a 
Victorian lady who found Shakespeare low and replaced him with 
a chaste and unreal Francis Bacon; though there is no open mention 
of her in “The Hen,” Joyce has a way of blazing his trails. He may 
camouflage them, he may let them take on protective coloring, but 
he blazes. It occurred to me that Delia was a lady who gave life 
and reason to hunting out Francis Bacon from “hides and hints and 
misses in prints” in the texts of Shakespeare’s plays. Joyce likes to 
imitate the activities of the people he writes about and he likes his 
readers to participate strenuously in his prose. If Delia was hiding 
and hinting, her disguise would not be impenetrable, for Baconians 
are simple-minded. I looked up “Delia” in Webster because Joyce 
is obsessed with the magic meaning of names. In Finnegans Wake he 
uses them as a Morality uses Good Deeds or Mr. Worldly Wiseman, 
plays endlessly with tSephen-Crown, Peter-Rock, Anne-Grace, 
Margaret-Maggy-Gretta-Pearl-Daisy-Onion, ‘Tristram-Sad, Shandy- 
Mirth, Francis-Free, Susanna-Lily, Ezekiel Irons-May God Strengthen 
You, etc. 


Delia,I found, is Artemis, born on Delos. I went on to 


mythology — The Golden Bough, Robert Graves, the 11th Britannica 
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— and was surprised to find how specifically Joyce links, not just 
Biddy, but Anna Livia herself to the goddess Artemis. I had known, 
of course that Anna Livia is light in the dark night of Finnegans 
Wake, at once “Their mivver Mrs. Moonan” (157.14-15) and some- 
thing like the Virgin Muse of the Elizabethan poets. I had known 
Artemis was moon and virgin huntress and white goddess, but I had 
not known she was originally a goddess of fertility rites, chastened by 
myth-makers, as the Irish Brigit was chastened into St. Bridget. At 
all times, Artemis was a sort of rag-bag goddess of life and death, 
with many titles and attributes. Here are some of those attributes 
which Joyce uses in Finnegans Wake. Note how they cluster around 
the hen, especially on pp. 110-113. 


In various times and places, Artemis or Delia healed and 
destroyed; she was peaseful, she was fierce and orgiastic; she was 
“The Lady of Rivers,” and of the moon as the source of all fertilizing 
water; she took her share of first fruits (12.19); she collected “spoils” 
of vegetables and animals (11.18-19, 209.28); she was goddess of 
the chase and of all wild animals (112.16, 113.3); as wildlife god- 
dess she was worshipped in totemist cults, which explains her link 
to Totem and Taboo; she was virgin (110.25); she was a mother, 
patron of generation, the rearing of all young animals and humans, 
and of the field (112.13-18, 244.8-11); she was a bear goddess 
(110.2-5), a lion goddess (112.22); she was worshipped as a fir-tree 
(113.6), a nuttree (113.3, 273. note 3, 623.31-32), a date-palm 
(112.26); and finally Delia was worshipped on the Acropolis as a 
guinea-hen; Joyce says (482.18-20) that Kevin was in the High Street, 
“shooing a Guiney gagag, Poulepinter, that found the dogumen 
number one . . .” and elsewhere (236.9-10,) she is praised as “A 
paaralone! A paaralone!”, i.e. a parelhoen which is Dutch for 
“guinea-hen.” Before I leave the subject, I had better add that to 
the Elizabethans a guinea-hen was a whore. 


Delia is then the hen. I was only mildly surprised to find her 
a goddess, for New England spinsters are an eerie lot, and Delia 
Salter Bacon was no common woman. She wrote Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, apologizing for sending him a “patched and scratched and ill- 
looking manuscript,” and he told her, “. . . you have acquired some 
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of the privileges of an inspired person and a prophetess.” She was, in 


fact, possessed. 


My information about her comes from Vivian Hopkins, Prodigal 
Puritan (1959), from F. W. Wadsworth, The Poacher from Stratford 
(1958), and from Joyce’s source-book, Theodore Bacon, Delia Bacon 
(1888). From these I learned that Delia Bacon (1811-1859) was 
a sort of Margaret Fuller or Verena Tarrant, going about New 
England and speaking of the past, by inspiration, to enthusiastic 
audiences who found her “the very muse of history.” Delia was 
born on the frontier, bred in New England, jilted by a Yale divinity 
student. Thereafter, she came to London to pull down the vanity 
of the boor she called “The Old Player,” “The Poacher from Strat- 
ford,” “Lord Leicester's Groom,” “Will the Jester,” etc. CCf. FW, 
71-72). In his place she raised a secret clique of genteel illuminati, 
who wrote all the best Elizabethan books in order to reach into the 
future and foster Science and Social Welfare. The clique, headed 
by Bacon and Raleigh, sounds a good deal like the Institute for 
Advanced Study. More dashing, of course. 


Delia was not the first to believe Shakespeare did not write 
his plays, and she was a “Groupist” rather than a strict Baconian; 
but Bacon was her special knight in shining armor, and in popular 
opinion Delia is the original Baconian. Joyce treats her as such, 
usually, and so will I. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne created Delia Bacon, his essay “Recol- 
Jections of a Gifted Woman” set her image. He was in his consul- 
ship when Delia came to England in 1856, and, unlike Emerson, 
who dropped her at a word from Carlyle, Hawthorne never stopped 
feeling that she mattered and ought to be right. He gave Delia 
money, got a publisher for The Philosophy of Shakespeare’s Plays 
Unfolded (1857), and wrote a preface for it. 


For this, Hawthorne got small thanks from that “sensitive,” 
“tumultuous,” and “most noble” character, Delia Bacon. When his 
preface pussyfooted and did not show absolute belief in Francis 
Bacon, she used the preface, but cast him off “with passionate 
resentment.” Delia was one with her faith: 
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. . - L used to be somebody . . . now I am nothing but this work . . . 
I have lived for three years as much alone with God and the dead as if 
I had been a departed spirit . . . I will put on one of the dresses I 
used to wear the last time I made my appearance in the world, and 
try to look as much like a survivor as the circumstances will permit. 


This was when Hawthorne was still in her good graces and 
coming to call. He expected Delia to be an old biddy, but she 
charmed him. She had been beautiful and still had much of youth 
about her, when, eyes shining, color coming and going, she bubbled 
about the “clew and key” she had hunted out of Lord Bacon’s 
letters, a clew and key which unlocked not only Shakespeare’s plays, 
but also the “treasures of the tomb” at Stratford, for it was there 
that the posthumous papers of the Bacon society were hidden. (This 
ploy was not old hat in 1857. Delia was an original hen.) 

She did not go after the papers until she finished her book. 
Then she went to Stratford and, unappalled by Shakespeare’s doggerel 
curse on grave-robbers (FW, 102.21-23), she took a dark lantern 
and stole into the church in dead of night, prepared to rape the lock 
of the tomb CFW, 423.25). Delia left no account of this excursion, 
but Hawthorne says that when she came face to face with the tomb, 
“ . . a doubt stole into her mind . . . she was afraid to hazard the 


shock of uplifting the stone and finding nothing.” 
Failure of nerve did not unsettle Delia’s faith. She believed, 


went mad believing, died mad, and is buried in New Haven, 
Connecticut. 


Hawthorne got out of it a symbol he never put in a novel. 
Joyce, the world’s foremost snapper-up of symbols, did put her in 
Finnegans Wake, where at first he is content to follow Hawthorne 
— Delia is attractive, not mad in any vulgar, obvious way. Hawthorne 
says: 

Miss Bacon imagined herself to have received (what is certainly the 
greatest boon ever assigned to mortals) a high mission . . . with ade- 


quate powers for its accomplishment . . . special interpositions of Provi- 
dence were forwarding her. . . 


I was sensible of a lady-like feeling of propriety in Miss Bacon, and of 
a New England orderliness in her character, and, in spite of her 
bewilderment, a sturdy common sense. 
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Joyce — or Shem — says: 


. . . her socioscientific sense is sound as a bell, sir . . . her volucrine 
automutativeness right on normalcy; she knows she just feels she was 
kind of born to lay and love eggs . . . she is ladylike in everything she 
does and plays the gentleman’s part every time (112.11-17). 


Hawthorne and Joyce agree, Delia is inspired, common sensical, 
ladylike. What Joyce calls her “automutativeness” refers to her 
writing, “I am only an automaton, obeying some former purpose, 
obeying rather the Power above . . .” The phrase, “plays the gentle- 
man’s part” has cricket connotations, but also refers to the snobbish- 
ness of the Baconians and allied heretics, who are anxious as 


Shakespeare for their candidate to be gentry. 


It is mostly Joyce’s way to subject characters to charm or guilt 
by association: a quotation turns Gretta Conroy into Cathleen ni 
Houlihan; if we did not know Buck Mulligan to be Antinous, 
Aegisthus, Claudius, we would not hate him near so much. Delia 
Bacon’s attractions are defined when Joyce associates her with the 
only kind of female he thought worth putting in a novel, femalely 
female, all heart, not a brain cell ticking — Chaucer’s Partlet 
(124.23-24), Pope’s Belinda, Sheridan’s Lydia Languish, and his 
own Maggy or Gretta Conroy. Twenty years ago, he thought Gretta 
out and now uses her for “a symbol of something” as Yeats uses Red 
Hanrahan in “The Tower.” Joyce says of the hen: 


The bird in the case was Belinda of the Dorans a more than quin- 
quegintarian ...and what was she scratching at the hour of klokking 
twelve looked for all this zogzag world like a goodish-sized sheet of 
letterpaper originating by transhipt from Boston (Mass.) . . . Dear 
whom it proceeded to mention Maggy well & allathome’s health well 
only the hate turned the mild on the van Houtens and the general’s 
elections with a lovely face of some born gentleman with a beautiful 
present of parang cakes for dear thankyou Chriesty and with grand 
funferall of poor Father Michael don’t forget unto life’s & Muggy well 
how are you Maggy & hopes soon to hear well & must now close it with 
fondest to the twoinns . . . from . . . affectionate largelooking tache of 
tch. The stain, and that a teastain . . . marked it off the spout of 
the moment as a genuine relique of ancient Irish pleasant pottery of 
that lydialike languishing class known as a hurry-me-o’er the hazy. 
(111.5-24) 
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The letter’s confused inanity may be a judgment on Delia’s 
intellect, on all female intellect, but it does not mimic her prose — 
Delia wrote beautiful fanatic sentences which do not get anywhere. 
Rather, it is the letter of an uneducated woman, such a letter, I 
imagine, as Nora Joyce wrote home to Galway or got from girl 
friends gone to America. Joyce certainly associated the name Maggy 
or Gretta with Nora: he calls her Gretta in “The Dead,” and she 
eloped with him under the name of Miss Gretta Greene. It is 
equally certain that the letter aims to establish the fact that Maggy 
is well, but, on careful reading, it is impossible to decide whether 
it is written to Maggy, about Maggy or by Maggy. 


In any case, it is a splendid production because peculiarly 
feminine in its mixture of optimism and whine: there has been a 
wedding but “hate” (Ate and heat) turned the milk in the Van 
Houtens cocoa, and since cocoa is a drink of peace with Joyce, it 
seems that the milk of human kindness has soured; Father Michael 
is dead; tea, a substance denoting sex with Joyce (and Ibsen) stains 
the page, blotting out the signature. Biddy has been Pandora (14.20) 
— Greek doron or gift — and will be again (209-212). The letter 
is Pandora’ s box of ills, with hope tucked in the corner. 


From here on out, a deal of words is lavished on the letter. 
Shaun the Post, who sets out to deliver the letter just at twelve 
(403-404) is obsessed with its importance and, unlike Shem, takes 
it very seriously. Shaun believes he is commanded to deliver the 
letter by “a power coming over me that is put upon me from on 
high” (4o9- 410). His vocation was perhaps suggested by another 
passage in “Recollections of a Gifted Woman.” Hawthorne tells how 
Delia’s book failed: reviewers glanced at it and “essayed to kick the 
volume deeper into the mud . . .” (FW, 113.6-7, 370.2). 


. it has been the fate of this remarkable volume never to have had 
more than a single reader . . . since my return to America, a young 
man of genius and enthusiasm has assured me that he has positively 
read the book from beginning to end and is a complete convert to its 
doctrines . . . it belongs surely to this one individual, who has done her 
so much justice as to know what she wrote, to place Miss Bacon in 


her due position before the public. 
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The young man was William O’Connor, author of “The Good 
Gray Poet.” He did deliver Delia’s doctrines in a novel, Harrington: 
a Story of True Love (1860) in which he says he would rather be 
insane with Delia than sane with Dr. Johnson (FW, 370.4, 12-13, 
447.6-19). It is not a position Joyce could take. In “Scylla and 
Charybdis” (Ulysses, Mod. Lib., 211), Stephen Dedalus disowns 
belief in the Platonic dialogue and parlor game he has made of 
Shakespearean biography, and Joyce seems to have thought that this 
denial gives him the right to be contemptuous of Delia’s “dishorned 
discipular manram,” who lies down in public with “the human 
lioness” (112.22). O’Connor may even have suggested the lovely 
sentence (120.12-14) about the “ideal reader suffering from an 
ideal insomnia” who nuzzles the letter “till his noodle sinks or 
swims,” a gibe which persistent readers of Finnegans Wake — maso- 
chists all — take to themselves. I think it is a gibe at O’Connor or 
Shaun the Post or any man who fancies the eternal feminine to lead 
on to anything but the eternal feminine. 


For that is the mystery revealed, or, at any rate, the last solution 
advanced. Some have thought the letter a message from Above, some 
have thought it a valuable artifact, dug up from the past; but, dying, 
Anna Livia tells her husband proudly that she herself scratched out 
the letter for herself to find someday. She did it for love of him. 


Scratching it and patching at with . . . what scrips of nutsnollege I 
pecked up me meself . . . But once done, dealt, and delivered, tattat, 
you're on the map. Rased on traumscrapt from Maston, Boss. (623.3 1-36) 


It is common enough for girls to write letters to the self they will be 
in ten or twenty years, but this is a little different. When young, 
Anna Livia splits into discrete personalities like Prince’s Christine 
Beauchamp of Boston, the Chriesty of the letter. Later, as we shall 
see, she is healed and made whole, but, like Miss Beauchamp, she 
always expects to find a letter from some one of those personalities, 
a letter containing she knows not what. Thus, the letter is from a 
woman to herself. 

Woman is never more ambiguous than here. Will her message 
raise the man or raze him? I think she aims to do both, as Hilda 
Wangel raises and razes Master-builder Solness. Joyce’s women are 
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all two or more faced. And how can she think so frail a production 
as her letter can raise or raze? The answer to this was given by 


Pope in “The Rape of the Lock”: 


Some secret truths, from learned pride conceal’d, 
To maids alone and children are reveal’d. 

What tho’ no credit doubting Wits may give? 
The fair and innocent shall still believe. 


And by Joyce in “The Hen” (109.30-31): 


Who in his heart doubts that the facts of feminine clothiering are there 
all the time or that the feminine fiction, stranger than the facts, is 
there also at the same time . . 


The Philosophy of Shakespeare’s Plays Unfolded is precisely a 
letter from a woman to herself, sorely neglecting “the enveloping 
facts” (109.14); it is a feminine clothing of the starved body of 
Shakespearean biography with a feminine and ladylike fiction. When 
Delia Bacon did not put intuition to the test of ‘truth and open the 
tomb, she became a matchless example of woman's capacity for 
creating illusion and choosing to live with it, go crazy with it. She 
is a purer example than Amelia Sedley or Emma Bovary. 

In playful, Chaucerian anti-feminism, Joyce teases Delia by 
associating her with those light-comedy charmers, Partlet, Belinda, 
Lydia Languish: the first believes in her husband’s wisdom, the 
second lives with gnomes and salamanders and makes the world’s 
fuss about the least of rapes, the third writes letters to herself and 
dotes on an imaginary ensign. Fair, innocent, gay believers all. 

There is, however, nothing gay about that powerful illusionist, 
Gretta Conroy. She defines the dreadful side of the hen goddess, 
and in order to show why Joyce associates those cold chickens, Gretta 
and Biddy Doran, I must digress and speak of “The Dead,” a good 
story, woefully misread by male critics, who have learned to attend 
to what a woman seems to be doing rather than to what she 
accomplishes. 

“The Dead” is thought suitable for the young and I have read 
introductions to it in a good many Freshman texts. From these, I 
gather that “The Dead” is read either as a story in which the pre- 
tentions of an obtuse husband (say Torvald Helmer) are punctured 
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and he enters into a more sensitive relation with his lovely wife, or 
it is read as a particularly “beautiful” account of a man’s lyric 
acceptance of death. Certainly Gabriel Conroy is obtuse and has 
chilled his wife with some years of mild sexual neglect; but I see 
nothing beautiful in her throwing cold water on him when, at last, 
she rouses his desire for her, nor do I think it likely to lead to good 
understanding or happy relations. No. Dubliners is a series of horrid 
warnings, meant to make Irish flesh creep, and “The Dead” is the 
horridest warning of all. It is a ghost story, like The Turn of the 
Screw, in which the dead bring the living over to their side. 

“The Dead” is about Gabriel who does his poor best to keep 
out of the clutch of romantic Ireland — reviews for an English paper, 
vacations on the continent. One night he watches his wife listen to 
an old Irish song and is swept by desire for her. She thoughtfully 
raises from the past the memory of a “gentle boy.” Mr. Ellmann says 
the boy was a beau of Nora Joyce’s from Galway, named Michael 
Bodkin, called Michael Furey in “The Dead,” and Father Michael 
in Finnegans Wake. Gretta tells her husband how Michael came 
out to see her on a cold night, “. . . the poor fellow at the end of 
the garden, shivering . . .” Michael died soon after. 


“And what did he die of so young, Gretta? Consumption, was it?” 

“I think he died for me,” she answered. 

A vague terror seized Gabriel at this answer, as if, in that hour when 
he had hoped to triumph, some impalpable and vindictive being was 
coming against him in its vague world. But he shook himself free 
of it with an effort of reason . . 

“Tt was in the winter,” she said . . . 


As in The Turn of the Screw it is not clear whether Gretta’s 
revenant has its own malignant life, or whether it is the woman's 
vindictive cold that comes against her husband. Which it is, matters 
little to Gabriel who is easily unmanned by the beauty of Gretta’s 
plain j preference for the male of her own making, and by the neat 
staginess of her reply, “I think he died for me.” 

It is stagey, right out of Yeats’ play, Cathleen ni Houlihan. Cath- 
leen is like Gretta, no longer beautiful, but she has a glamour when 
she comes singing of ‘ ‘yellow-haired Donough that was hanged in 
Galway.” Enchanted, her next victim asks, “What was it that 
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brought him to his death?” Cathleen (whom Joyce elsewhere describes 
as “the old sow that eats her farrow”) answers, “He died for love of 
me: many a man has died for love of me.” The victim then leaves 
his human bride to follow the phantom sow. The young Yeats may 
have thought it beautiful to die for Ireland, but Joyce did not think 
a man should die for Ireland, or for a woman, or for anything. 
“Down with death! Long live life!” He really did believe it. 

I cannot feel much sympathy for Gabriel — he crosses so meekly 
to the dead, goes soft, embraces the romantic possibilities of endless 
cold, merges for good and all with Gretta’s zombie, Michael Furey. 
Having eaten Gabriel, Gretta goes right off to sleep, not, I fancy, 
uncomplacent. As Ireland and/or a woman, she has revenged her 
neglect, brought down another man by her charms, and, like Delia 
Bacon, she has imposed her illusion on another person. In the first 
story of Dubliners a chalice was broken: in the last story lance and 
chalice lie paralyzed by “wholehail, snaefell, dreardrizzle or sleetshows 
of blessing, where it froze in chalix . . .” CFW, 552.35-36). 

Partlet, Belinda, Lydia define the silliness of female illusion: 
Gretta-Maggy defines its menace and contagion. In “The Dead” 
and in “The Hen” the same elements are present — cold female or 
chalice, cold female’s document from the past, shivering boy; and, as 
Gretta’s story keeps Gabriel from possessing her, so the hen’s letter 
is credited with “euchring the finding of the Ardagh chalice” 
(110.24-25), which I assume to be the True Grail. The Ardagh 
chalice is the greatest art-work out of the Irish past, and with its 
introduction, simple sexual cold becomes what keeps the artist from 
the cup of inspiration. In Finnegans Wake, as in Ulysses, the true 
artist is Shakespeare and the false is the Baconian’s version of Bacon. 
I must warn against interpreting this duality in any simple fashion. 

I do not think the common reader has any notion of the extent 
and fervor of the Victorian’s idolatry of Francis Bacon. Bacon’s 
writing was, I think, dead for the Victorians, as for us, but they were 
staunch in innocent trust of Science, a messiah Science; and Bacon 
was touted to them as Science’s John the Baptist. His definitive 
biographer, James Spedding, drools over “the sacred vision” of 
Bacon's youth, which was to “prophesy and prepare the way for the 
coming of the Kingdom of Man.” Prophets are stainless; therefore 
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Spedding, Basil Montagu, Delia Bacon and a good many more 
Victorians, took hold of Francis Bacon, the incredibly intelligent 
homosexual, toady, traitor friend, corrupt judge, and fashioned for 
him a life and character which resemble nothing so much as those 
of our dear Queen. Stephen Dedalus has this lay, saintly figure in 
mind: “Good Bacon: gone musty. Shakespeare Bacon’s wild oats.” 
(Ulysses, 193) 

Then there is the more modern and ambiguous Bacon of 
Strachey’s Elizabeth and Essex, whose “miserable end” must color 
our vision of his life: 

“Although our persons live in the view of heaven, yet our spirits are 

included in the caves of our own complexions and customs, which 
minister unto us infinite errors and vain opinions.” So he wrote; and 


so, perhaps, at last he actually realized — an old man, disgraced, 
shattered, alone, on Highgate hill, stuffing a dead fowl with snow. 


The Baconian’s Good Bacon is certainly present in Finnegans Wake, 
but the reality behind him is not so much Strachey’s Lear-like Bacon 
as Macaulay's Ben Franklin-like Bacon, a cold, prudent man of 
great power, a doer, a take-charge man. I may add that Macaulay’s 
account of Bacon’s death is close to the spirit of Bacon’s last letters. 


The great apostle of experimental philosophy was destined to be its 
martyr. It had occurred to him that snow might be used with advantage 
for the purpose of preventing animal substances from putrefying. On 
a very cold day, early in the spring of the year 1626, he alighted from 
his coach near Highgate . . . He went into a cottage, bought a fowl, 
and with his own hands stuffed it with snow. While thus engaged he 
felt a sudden chill and was soon . . . much indisposed . . . after an 
illness of about a week, he expired . . . His mind . . . retained its 
strength and liveliness to the end. He did not forget the fowl which 
had caused his death. In the last letter that he ever wrote, with fingers 
which . . . could not steadily hold the pen, he did not omit to mention 
that the experiment of the snow had succeeded “excellently well.” 


Finnegans Wake has a circular construction. Everything has 
happened before, everything will happen. I do not, therefore, know 
whether the young Lord Keeper, at the Shakespearean dunghill, 
sneezes in recollection or anticipation of the day on which he and 
the hen meet in mutual refrigeration. I do know that Biddy Doran 
is the very hen that Francis Bacon with his own hands stuffed with 
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snow. Joyce calls her “that original hen.” Science’s apostle and 
martyr told us in his last gasp that the experiment did “excellently 
well.” The hen “shows her beaconsegg” (382.11) and proclaims she 
is well, well, well, not forgot or forgetting to “life’s &” — which is 
life’s end and life’s going on. 

To deprive the natural of life and preserve it unnaturally is the 
business of religion, no less than science. By associating Kevin- 
Religion with Bacon-Science, Joyce denies their traditional opposition 
and shows them at one in determining to change nature utterly. ‘The 
hen, immortal subject of this change, proclaims it as good. Joyce, 
if I understand him, does not think that it is bad or illusory to alter 
nature — physical or human — but not in the hen’s way. 

Joyce seizes on the death-by-cold of Bacon and his hen and 
fashions it into an emblem of the Waste Land’s circle of vicious 
sexual cold. It is a Bosch-like emblem, surprising, gruesome, funny, 
economical, apt, memorable. Which sex is responsible for the circle 
is often debated, variously answered, but each feels the original 
outrage was the other’s, each chills in revenge for earlier wrong. 
Joyce himself attempts no answer, just sets it down as a condition 
of fallen humanity that cold and death are passed incontinent from 
sex to sex in the wintry waste. To be sure, there are other countries, 
other seasons in which the Grail is achieved. The Boschian emblem 
is itself a reminder that man and hen have behind them a lurid 
past in which they were warm and alive and did murder. 

The “murders” are related in two widely separate parts of 
Finnegans Wake. The man is murdered on p. 203-204, the woman 
on pp. 604-606. 

Both murders take off from the boy at the dunghill who grows 
up to be St. Kevin. St. Kevin lived an eremite, in strict chastity, 
on the shores of Glendalough; a loving woman importuned him, and 
to her he was such a “coolcold douche” (290.15-16,) that she drowned 
herself. The legend lies behind George Moore's novel, The Lake, 
and has been the subject of Irish poems, serious and comic. In his 
first recension, Joyce stands the legend on its head, for the second, 
he contrives a happy ending. These recensions concern respectively 
the First and Second Adams; they are Paradise Lost and Paradise 
Regained. 
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The hen’s auspices declare that “the golden age must return 
with its vengeance” (112.18-19). The grateful hen must, in the 
cycling of time, become ungrateful and avenge her chilling, but 
bloody slaughter does not suit the feathered little divinity. Luckily 
for her, Joyce believes that murder, or any important activity, is as 
truly accomplished by symbolic act or state- -of-soul as by deed. Bloom, 
for example, kills Penelope’s suitors with kindness. They are none 


the less dead. Biddy’s revenge is bloodless, perfectly charming, fatal. 


In another goddess phase, as an unchaste Lady of Rivers, she 
murders in the prettiest part of Finnegans Wake, “Anna Livia Plura- 
belle” (196-216). Here we find her, a sprightly wife and mother, 
living chaste and not liking it, with an impotent old husband. He 
is the Fisher King, if you take it pagan; if you take it Christian, he 
is Adam ybounded and grousing. It is winter, they are out of food, 
Anna Livia prays for a knight to give them food. She also prays 
for freedom, but is bound (201.5-20). 


We learn this from two washwomen who have differing ver- 
sions of past events. One has heard Anna Livia was the moon and 
raped by the sun (202.26-32); but the dominant version is that when 
Anna Livia was younger, long before she had to leave Eden and 
work for a living in man-made Dublin, she went along as a river 
on a warm “venersder in junojuly” and tempted Michael Arklow. (He 
is called Arklow for geographical reasons. ) He was a chaste priest 
and eremite, living in “the dinkle dale of Luggelaw,” i.e. by Loch 
Tay in Wicklow — another reason for associating tea and sex. 
Michael was not a cold man, but a hot, thirsty one. He could not 
help himself, he “plunged both of his newly anointed hands” into 
her lovely hair, he drank her cool water, and, warning her never to 
do it, he kissed her, fell, and “Simba the Slayer of his Oga is slewd.” 
(203.17-36) 

Siva the Slayer is, in one aspect, a great ascetic, in another, 
the linga. Now he has himself been slain when tempted to what he 
thinks is wrong, to lewdness. In the Christian context, he is the 
First Adam, falling into sin and death, slain by a woman’s charms. 
He becomes the old husband, met earlier in “Anna Livia,” who is 
furious with his wife, sits about “drammen and drommen, usking 
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qeuasy quizzers of his rueful continence,” “holding doomsdag over 
hunself,” and reading the death-notices of his children in the news- 
papers (198.34-199.4). Concupiscence, as St. Augustine saw it, 
is the mode of operation of original sin. Not Adam merely, but his 
children drink death from the unhallowed chalice. A woman, as 
Mr. Deasy says, brought sin into the world. “It was the first woman, 
they said, souped him . . .” (58.28-29). 


In From Ritual to Romance (1920) Miss Weston tells us that 
the Church set its face against the Grail legend because its symbols, 
cup, lance, etc., are au fond symbols of generation and hint at the 
rites of a never-quite-extinguished fertility cult, which aimed, as Joyce 
says, “to foster wheat crops and ginger up tourist trade,” to bring 
material plenty to a land made barren by drought or cold. The rites 
of many fertility cults include a ceremonial marriage, and, as an 
example of such a marriage, Miss Weston cites the story of Rishya- 
cringa in the Mahabarata, a story which she compares to the Percival 
versions of the Grail legend: a kingdom suffers drought and starva- 
tion because Rishyacringa keeps chaste, an eremite in the wilderness; 
a wanton girl sails down the river to his hermitage, tempts him to 
her ship, carries him off to marry the king’s daughter (who in earlier 
versions is herself), and the rains of course come in abundance. 


There is strong resemblance between the tempting of Rishya- 
cringa and Joyce’s story of the River Lady, tempting the chaste 
Michael Arklow to be “slewd,” and it is made plain that what is 
death in the Christian context is life in the pagan. Anna Livia is 
the yet unchastened Artemis or Brigit. She is not slain, she exults 
in the miracle of happy coition, happy conception; healed of 
“secheressa” or barrenness, she rises two feet in her own estimation 
and has walked on stilts ever since (204.1-3). As life, she has 
overcome death and all the season of snows and sins. She is simply 


delighted. 


That is worst of all — that Anna Livia’s fall was not into but out 
of guilt. When she slips the Devil’s clutches and falls into dirty 
water, it only renews her virtue, “. . . and she laughed innocefree 
with her limbs aloft and a whole drove of maiden hawthorns blush- 
ing and looking askance upon her” (205.15-20). 
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Nothing is odder than to find Nathaniel Hawthorne here, 
Actaeon-like peeping at the goddess, naked in her bath. It really 
is Nathaniel, for in the next paragraph the washwomen, scrubbing 
the dirty linen of the fall, find a pair of drawers with scarlet letters 
on them. The Scarlet Letter takes place in Boston, Mass. and 
parallels the successful temptations of Rishyacringa and the First 
Adam, and to such temptings Hawthorne brings moral consciousness. 
Gretta Conroy’s complacent, “I think he died for me,” the mention 
of Father Michael’s funeral in the hen’s letter — these are much the 
same thing as Hester’s scarlet and gold pride of accomplishment. 


Anna Livia has pretty well fooled the world with her charm 
and saintly domestic abasement (101-102, 198-200, etc..), but we have 
seen that she is like Gretta-Maggy, most inimical to man when most 
winsome; and her husband hates her (199.11-17). as Dimmesdale, 
D. H. Lawrence says, hates Hester. To be sure, Joyce did not need 
Lawrence to counsel him about the marital maladjustments of Adam 
and Eve, housekeeping outside Eden. They are implicit in Milton, 
but Milton’s Eve is no avenger, no triumpher, no getter of her own 
back sexually. Lawrence’s Hester-Eve is just that, and Joyce follows 
him by joining Hester to his main theme of female vengeance. In 
Finnegans Wake Hester is identified with Swift’s Esthers, and the 
Esthers are rather frightening; they are the German stars of blind- 
ness; they turn into Philomela and Procne (307.5-7 and left margin, 
359.31-360.17) and reap the Tereus who ravished them with cold, 
reap him as the mistletoe, wielding golden sickles of the moon 
priestess. Like the “slewding” of Adam, the reaping of Tereus is con- 
tained in a passage of notable lyric sweetness. 


Lawrence called Hawthorne a blue-eyed darling of absolute 
duplicity because he knew disagreeable truths in his inmost soul 
and “was careful to send them out in disguise,” as, for example, the 
sending out of Astarte-Hester as St. Mary Magdalene. Similarly, 
Joyce calls Hawthorne “maiden” and presents him as a double-dealer 
because he does absolutely look, however askance, at the goddess 
exulting in her dirty bath. And, having looked, he sends her out 
disguised as a mid-Victorian Muse, that ladylike spinster, gifted 
Delia Bacon. In other words, Hawthorne knew Shakespeare’s Muse 
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was no lady, but he preferred the imposter Muse, and with masterly 
equivocation, did not give her the flat, Johnsonian, “No, ma’am.” 


Stephen Dedalus does indeed give a downright no to his own 
odd disingenuous game of Shakespeare, but within that game he 
insists Shakespeare’s Muse is no lady, she’s his wife — Ann. In the 
“Scylla and Charybdis” section of Ulysses Stephen spins a tale of 
the Muse’s seduction of “our virgitarian swan” (FW, 171.3-4) which 
is yet another analogue to the tempting of Rishyacringa and the First 
Adam, and it has about it the atmosphere of a fertility rite: 

He was chosen, it seems to me. If others have their will Ann hath a 

way . . . She put the comether on him, sweet and twenty-six. The 

greyeyed goddess who bends over the boy Adonis, stooping to conquer, 


as a prologue to the swelling act, is a boldfaced Stratford wench who 
tumbles in a cornfield, a lover younger than herself (Ulysses, 189). 


Stephen, of course, drastically tampers with the sense of “Venus 
and Adonis,” turns Shakespeare’s Adonis into Frazer’s, and the 
encounter into another “slewding” in which Shakespeare gets the 
wound of Ulysses and the Fisher King: 


Belief in himself has been untimely killed. He was overborne in a 
cornfield first . . . and he will never be victor in his own eyes after nor 
play victoriously the game of laugh and lie down . . . The tusk of the 
boar has wounded him there where love lies ableeding (Ulysses, 194). 


Having made Shakespeare into a slain fertility god, Stephen goes on 
to talk about how Shakespeare hated the woman for his overthrow 
and to compare that overthrow with Adam’s: 


The note of banishment, banishment from the heart, banishment from 
home, sounds uninterruptedly . . . it was the original sin that darkened 
his understanding, weakened his will and left in him a strong inclina- 
tion to evil. The words are those of my lords bishops of Maynooth: an 
original sin . . . it is between the lines of his last written words, it is 
petrified on his tombstone under which her four bones are not to be 
laid. Age has not withered it. Beauty and peace have not done away 
with it. It is in infinite variety everywhere in the world he has 
created . . . (Ulysses, 209). 


Robert Graves points out that the white goddess — the “sow- 
white spouse” of Finnegans Wake (451.20-21) is neither beautiful 
nor kind — just the poet’s absolute necessity. Ann is white, beautiful, 
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not kind. She brings Shakespeare down, banishes him from the 
realm of natural creation, but he goes out quickened to become a 
“Jord of language” (Wilde’s phrase) in the realm of unnatural, male 
creation. Because he is slain Adonis, he makes a world where love 
lies pretty generally ableeding, but can awake; because he is fallen 
Adam, “father of all his race” (Ulysses, 205), it is a world where all 
men wear her gift — that strong inclination to evil, and where all 
women have the look of her and her daughters. She is then necessary 
to the ends of his art, as he to her cornfield ends. 

The domestic man, the husband may sit and gloom, but the 
undomestic man, the Masterbuilder answers her triumph with his 
own pagan joy. In a splendid Song of Myself (532-554) the Master- 

uilder boasts of civilizing his wild girl, of bringing order out of 
chaos, and building all the cities of the world. This is the story the 
washwomen touched on — the sun’s rape of the moon, Apollo the 
Maker's rape of the source of all fertility, man’s struggle with nature 
that he may build a world. He declares that he built for love of 
her, and when his long brag is done, and when, with all his worldly 
goods, he tries to warm her heart, she is inimical to him as ever, her 
blessing frozen in the chalice (552.35-36). 

Stephen Dedalus says that Ann Shakespeare warmed to Puritan 
preachers, not to her husband’s plays. Henry Adams learned at 
Boston dinner parties that women think masculine creation nothing 
but an excuse for the neglect of themselves. Nowhere in Finnegans 
Wake does Anna Livia praise or even memorialize the builder. She 
is anxious to replace the figure of hard-working, unregenerate old 
Adam-Finnegan-Shakespeare with a “hand-picked husband” who 
may for convenience be called Bacon. Anyone who tries to describe 
man as he actually is seems to her a slanderer. Satan is traditionally 
the slanderer of man, and it is her unending concern to “crush the 
slander’s head” (102.17). 

Enmity between the woman and the snake has, of course, its 
Scriptural authority, but the woman’s attitude is older than the 
Bible, and in “Anna Livia” it is the first pagan woman, Pandora, who 
visits on the slanderers all the ills that flesh is heir to (Joyce to Miss 
Weaver, 7 March, 1924). I suppose this is Joyce’s way of saying 
that Mother Nature is as unkind as Father Civilization and that it 
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matters little whether our First Parents are in or out of the Christian 
Framework. We get it in the neck. 


How did the slander start? Who spied on the fall? Anna 
Livia does not know (202.26), nor the washwomen (204.21). We 
are told that the sycamores listened (203.21-22)) and the hawthorns 
looked (204.20). The sycamores are the four old men or elders, 
who spy out of impotent envy; the hawthorns are blue-eyed and 
maiden; they look away; and since the Scriptural sycamore is the 
fig-tree, it combines very neatly with the maiden hawthorn. They 
communicate their distress to an interested world, start a scandal 
about two figures of supposed and unreal virtue, “cheekin and 
beggin” (205.17-19). The scandal gets in the papers, the theatres, 
the streets, and the rabble execrates their father as hangman god 
(206.3-4), the term Stephen applies to Shakespeare and the Creator, 
to “The playwright who wrote the folio of this world and wrote it 
badly . . .” (Ulysses, 210). 


The goddess is angry and swears to get even with the scandal- 
mongers (206.4-5) who are those men-in-the-street who so gladly 
contributed to an earlier opinion poll (58-61). To lull the suspicion 
that she is Artemis in vengeful mood or Pandora, the Greek bearing 
gifts, she disguises herself. First, she purifies herself, then she decks 
herself, Ophelia-like, in fantastic weeds (207.1-4) to suggest that 
she is mad Delia Bacon, then she further disguises herself as “the 
dearest little moma,” not as tall as your elbow (207-208). She 
presents herself disguised as mad and a figure of fun, which is how 
Hawthorne’s gifted woman has always looked to the world. She 
quite fools her children who think her a frumpy Ophelia and warn 
her to beware of water: 


Everyone that saw her said the dowse little delia looked a bit queer. 
Lotsy, totsy, mind the poddle! Missis be good and don’t fol in the 
say (208.29-31). 


The Poacher is there (209.14) to watch her bestow her gifts — her 
flowers — “For evil and ever” (210.6). So Delia Bacon has a gratify- 
ing mad scene. If a lady must run mad in defense of falsehood, let 
her do it as moon goddess, play-acting one of Francis Bacon’s most 
interesting heroines. 
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Death, disease, cold — the children accept these gifts from their 
delusive mother’s “crinoline envelope.” Too late, they “run from her 
pison plague” (212.22-24), scatter to the ends af the earth, but not 
to safety, for their representatives, the washwomen, are condemned 
to toil and bring forth in pain and cold (213-214) until the Annun- 
ciation brings promise of a new day. This is Pandora’s last gift — 
“hopes soon to hear well,” as the letter puts it. Hope causes the 
washwomen to forgive, call their parents’ sin a happy one (215.12-23), 
but for them at least, hope is another deluding gift. They are pagans, 
no hope for them in the new dispensation. Their night falls and 
they turn to a tree and a stone. 


In “Anna Livia” we see how a woman killed a man, how the 
hen, that perfect lady, mother, and whore does murder. As whore, 
Eve cannot be other than deadly and deeply attractive. To Milton 
her attraction is the ultimate infuriation, the way of God’s that he 
does not try to justify: to Joyce woman’s attraction and man’s 
creativity are mutually dependent, and if they do not justify God’s 
ways, they are themselves God-like. What infuriates Joyce is 
woman in a phase of ladylike cold fowl of the Waste Land because 


then she kills man’s impulse to create. 


The passing on of cold is by no means a female prerogative in 
Joyce’s works. If Gretta Conroy and Molly Bloom strike out at 
their husbands, it is because the men have failed to give, sympathize, 
control. They are not bad men, not actively bad. Gabriel is weak 
and foolish; Bloom is weak and wise, a Lancelot who cannot, for his 
sins, attain the Grail, but knows what the Grail is and worships. For 
the weak, Joyce has sympathy, but only hatred and bitterness for 
the man who is active in passing on cold. 


Within the Grail context of Finnegans Wake (there are other 
contexts) Joyce takes up a position of strait-laced heterosexuality 
and from it, judges men with a grim consistency, likely to bewilder 
his readers. Why is he so terribly angry with Lewis Carroll, say, 
or Hamlet, Wilde, Swift? They are men that the world has settled 
to treat with charity, if not adulation. For Joyce, however, Lewis 
Carroll is an old man who tampers with girl children, indeed he is 
at least once identified with Francis Bacon (57.18-19) who was 
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unkind to a very young wife named Alice; Hamlet reads the book 
of himself instead of the book of Ophelia and drives her mad and 
dead with his cold; Wilde goes bankrupt for a trashy boy and from 
the depths, solicits pity for himself, not Mrs. Wilde; Swift is 
Tereus to his Esthers. 

I don’t say these hard judgments are complete or fair, but they 
are interesting, consistent, and not nearly so excited as Joyce’s judg- 
ment of those who make capital of their cold. The righteous man 
of snow, the Angelo — one whiff of him and Joyce is Tom Sawyer, 
faced with a slicked-up boy who reels off the Kings of Judah to an 
admiring, feminine Sunday-school. The only decent reaction to 
that boy is — throw mud! Joyce throws and throws, and like all 
good haters, goes on throwing too long. 

His target is not Michael Arklow, the erring man of God, the 
young Adam - Adonis - Shakespeare of the far - away fall. Michael 
Arklow, the Father Michael of the letter, is scarcely more than a 
name in Finnegans Wake. He and Anna Livia loved once, he 
worked a miracle, she hopes he will come again and work more 
miracles, just as Bertha hopes at the end of Exiles; but Father Michael 
is always absent. Joyce is not unfriendly to him, and I agree with 
Mrs. von Phul that Father Michael combines the actual young lover, 
Michael Bodkin with another actual young lover, James Joyce. He 
is not a woman’s illusion, not sexuality recollected in the cold, but 
every woman’s first, live, warm true love; he is the “boy in his 
innocence,” slain by her love, lost beyond recall. From this boy, a 
woman takes the image of man’s goodness, her passionate convic- 
tion that the world defames him. 

For the real lover, once alive, now dead, Joyce has no bitterness. 
He hates the cold revenant, the model of virtue, the Michael Furey 
that woman creates within herself and sends walking about the world. 
This is not Father Michael, but Mike or Mick, roughly identical 
with keepy Kevin and with Anna Livia’s son, Shaun the Post, who 
is called “gracious one” (424.15) to mark his identity with Michael 
Furey. In Finnegans Wake the revenant does take on his own 
malignant life, distorts the letter, carries it too far, and has the 
quite pathetic experience of having his mother choose his brother 


before him (194). 
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The cold boy at the dunghill grows up to be a “mothers- 
mothered model” of male frigidity, who wishes but acts not, pure of 
body, sewer of mind, a cheap lithograph saint, whose sugar coats 
twisted desires, bitter as gall. Flattered by the twenty-nine Biddies, 
“the Lunar Sisters’ Celibacy Club,” sure of success in Heaven, he 
has no success in delivering the letter to his father, old Adam 
(420-421). True, the father's blessing goes to Shaun, for men pay 
lip-service to virtue, but when the letter is around, the old man isn’t. 

Balked in this endeavor, Shaun changes into Jaun the Boast, 
“the killingest ladykiller all by kindness” (430.32-33), and delivers 
the letter (grown like himself out of all recognition) as a Lenten 
sermon to his Biddies, Daughters of February or winter. Its virtuous 
message — never intended for womens’ ears — is “Keep cool your 
fresh chastity which is far better far.” (440.31-32). It is an Ice-water 
sermon, preached to girls, a companion piece to the Hell-fire sermon, 
preached to boys by Father Arnall in Portrait of the Artist, and it is 
architectural and frightening as the Hell-fire sermon, only much 
longer because Jaun is Trismegistus or Thoth, the god of words 
(Joyce to Miss Weaver, 14 August 1927), longer, broadly comic, 
openly perverse — out of the Church Fathers by Freudian error. 

Now staunchly patriarchal, Jaun no longer admits female author- 
ship of the letter, but claims he has put into “words of style” the 
advice of the priest, Father Mike, who had them “From Above” 
(432.19). The sermon is then an elaboration of the only words 
Father Michael speaks in all Finnegans Wake, speaks as he falls to 
the charms of the River Lady: 


He cuddle not help himself, thurso that hot on him, he had to forget 
the monk in the man so, rubbing her up and smoothing her down, he 
baised his lippes in smiling mood, kiss akiss after kisokushk (as he 
warned her niver to niver to, nevar . . . (203.32-36). 
Jaun takes the words of Adam in his fall and makes out of them the 
vulgarest pragmatism — chastity, girls, will get you a wedding ring 
in this world and me in the next; and though he excites the Biddies 
sexually — is he not pure? — they meet his pragmatism with their 
own, prepared to cheer him should he leap to heaven or curse him 
should he fall to hell (469.33-34). The group female is eternally 
loyal to success, and, as the event shows, highly subject to illusion. 
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The individual female is the 29th daughter of February, thus 
a leap-year girl, permitted her own choice of lovers. She is Jaun’s 
sister, Issy (who is the young Anna Livia) and to her, he directs 
his most lubricous appeals for a spiritual union, drinking “the coup 
that’s chill,” the “pale of sparkling ice.” Issy says yes, “Only be sure 
you don’t catch your cold and pass it on to us,” (458.11-12) but she 
can hardly wait to get him out of town so Shem can “Coach me 
how to tumble. . .” (461.30-31). 


So that Issy may not happily burn, Jaun institutes matrimony 
and preaches a pre-nuptial sermon, in the guise of a toast, to Shem, 
at once tempting him to the act and disgusting him with it. Jaun, 
as a sort of randy super-ego, assures Shem, a faltering libido, that 
he, Jaun, will have “all ringside seats” at the marriage bed in which 


Shem and Issy will: 
Be kithkinish. Be bloodysibby. Be irish . . . Be offalia, Be hamlet. Be 


Yorick and Yankystare. Be cool. Be mackinamucks of yourselves. Be 
finish (465.31-34). 


Jaun’s Othello-like imagination turns sexual passion into a treacherous, 
bloody, cold, and envious war or a dirty joke. Under the lash of 
his language, Shem recoils, begins “sprouting scruples,” and shame, 
the Irish national emblem, leaks out of him, “greeping ghastly” 
(466.8, 467.10). Finally Jaun has found someone to whom he can 
deliver his cold message — young, virgin, would-be Adam. Shem 
had meant to preach the sermon himself, but Jaun, his “everdevoting 
fiend” usurps the role (408.17-18) and converts Shem who crosses 
meekly to Jaun’s side, is united with him, becomes Death and the 
Devil’s own (468.20-21). The events of “Anna Livia” are reversed: 
Adam withstands the temptation of woman’s charms but not the 
Devil’s clever tongue; perhaps he is to be thought of as the fruitful 
season overcome by the cold. 


Joyce wrote Miss Weaver (24 May 1924) that in this part of 
Finnegans Wake Shaun-Jaun is: 


. . » @ postman travelling backwards in the night through the events 
already narrated. It is written in the form of a via crucis of 14 
stations .. . 
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Jaun’s walk is not just backward through events narrated in “Anna 
Livia,” but also backward along the Way of the Cross, probably 
even Bach-ward in a mock Passion. The Devil, we know, blasphemes 
holy things by switching day to night, front to back, clockwise to 
widdershins, and Joyce adds lots of wizard touches to make plain 
that the usurping postman plays the part of witch-god, preaching 
Manichean disgust of sex to a coven of hens and to a young male, 
extremely susceptible to language. Many of these touches, Joyce 
could have found in Margaret Murray’s The Witch-cult in Western 
Europe (1921) where the witch heresy is explained as a survival of 
pagan nature rites. Whatever his sources, Jaun is mourned by the 
Biddies not only as Christ, but also as Osiris (470). 

Finnegans Wake poses an overall uncertainty — are the char- 
acters acting in a divine or a human Mystery play? Is the author 
God? Shakespeare? In this backward Passion, however, we are told 
that Jaun is “the most purely human being that was ever called 
man,” (431.11); .furthermore, we see him, on Shem’s advice, 
repeatedly trying to leap to heaven and falling, not to hell, but to the 
earth (469-470). Of this necessary return, he makes a virtue, a 
magic, hermetic resurrection (470.1-3), whereupon February’s 
daughters set up a wail for him as a dying god. The gentlest of 
these lambs gives him a yellow badge, testifying to their belief in 
him and, I suppose, to the renunciation of their sins. It is also a 
backward version of the hen presenting her letter of belief to the cold 
boy, and the fact that it is presented to the combined figure of Shem- 
Shaun explains why both brothers claim the letter later on. This 
gift restores Jaun’s faltering confidence; he stamps the badge on his 
brow and prepares once more to soar. 

By his powers of resurrection, Jaun has become the Biddies’ 
yesterday and tomorrow (470.14), and looking back at that yester- 
day, that Sodom and Gomorrah of the Waste Land, the girls change, 
like Mrs. Lot and Gretta Conroy, to pillars of salt (470. 14-17) and 
cry joyous peace. Only Issy, the individual woman, is miserable, for 
her lover has been stolen from her (14.7-9). 

Shem and Shaun, united in Jaun, accepts the token of female 
belief and gives a tremendous leap, meaning to embrace the “pillar- 


bosom” of the Issy that he loves — Muse, Moon, Eve. Instead of a 
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salt, peaceful female, he finds himself among the vengeful stars, 
“between estellos and venoussas, bad luck to the lie” (471.7-8). 
He topples, not to rise again, and, as a postman must, departs on 
foot and at a “high bouncing gait of going” (473.14). 

Among the evil and ever gifts which Pandora-Delia visits on 
her children is “a sunless map of the month, including the sword 
and stamps for Shemus O’Shaun the Post” (211.30-31). Joyce 
explained the gift as a Free State postage stamp, on which is a map 
of Ireland, including the counties of Ulster which the Free State 
does not possess. It is then a false map and it is given to Shem- 
Shaun when they combine to carry the letter. Moving back through 
the events of “Anna Livia,” the postman — Shem-Shaun, Adam- 
Satan — accepts the fatal gift from the deadly woman, disguised as 
gentlest of lambs. A sunless map of the month is a sunless map of 
the moon, an unilluminated map of Woman or the Muse, who, in 
effect, puts him to the sword and gives him a stamp to get him sent 
out of her company. It is the old enmity of Eve and the Devil, but 
there is more to it than that. 

In Portrait of the Artist, young Stephen Dedalus assumes the 
role of Satan and plays it as a rebel angel, glorious if tarnished, 
Milton’s dasher, written in what Shem calls “pale Blake” (563.15). 
Shem plays a burlesque version of this role in “The Mime” (219-259) 
and would doubtless have played it again in Book III had not 
Shaun usurped the role and played it, equally Blakian, as creeping 
Jesus. No interpretation, however fetching, saves the role: Satan is 
never the creative father, always the aspiring son, himself sonless, 
sunless. Moralizing Satan-Shaun fails with Eve, Bohemian Satan- 
Stephen with the Muse. Why? Because they talk and do not act, 
they do not rise, as the fallen father does, to lay hands on her, they 
work no miracles, physical or spiritual; and, therefore, united in 
Finnegans Wake, they fall before her extreme displeasure. The 
“high bouncing gait” of their going reminds us that they are false 
god, false poet, combined in that symbol of falsity, the Baconian’s 
Francis Bacon, who was vanquished by a hen on Highgate Hill. 

When false gods and poets go, real ones arrive. In the cycling 
of Finnegans Wake, the female will meet up with the First Adam 
— poet and masterbuilder — in the Garden. He lays hands, he works 
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a miracle of physical fertility on her, and the Quest of the pagan 
Grail is accomplished. The Second Adam, with more power over 
her than the First, lies also in her future (604-606), where the 
Kevin legend is comically replayed and she dies to natural life. 

This time we are not at Loch Tay, but Glendalough. The holy 
man is alone — Christ in the wilderness. He is a lover of water, 
“Saint Kevin Hydrophilos,” but does not drink of water in her 
natural and unregenerate state. He collects, instead, seven tubs full 
of water (seven for the split selves of the Maggies, the seven devils of 
Magdalene), pours them into a hole he has dug, “exorcises his holy 
sister water, perpetually chaste,” and then gets into his “hanbath” 
and meditates on “the regeneration of all man by the affusion of 
water. Yee.” He has not talked, he has acted, laid hands, worked 
a miracle of spiritual fertility. The Quest of the Christian Grail is 
accomplished, natural water is made into the Water of Life, the 
usquebaugh, which will raise “all man” or Tim Finnegan from his 
bier. For the female or Nature, it means chastity, servitude, imprison- 
ment in a “fine hen coops” (606.17) or cup, which more secular 
ages will call the invention of “franklings,” ie. Ben Frankling and 
Frankling Bacon, those practical men of science. 

The hen has met her match, met the reality behind her illu- 
sion. Delia Bacon rejected Shakespeare and replaced him with a 
made-up cardboard model of virtue, called Francis Bacon, but 
behind the cardboard there was the real and formidable figure of the 
man who invented modern science, who subdued physical nature 
“excellently well.” In the same way, the womanish spirit of human- 
kind has invented a cardboard Christ of whom no one need really 
be afraid, but behind it there stands a formidable reality, which kills 
what is natural and preserves it. 

St. Kevin’s invention of the bath tub is a parable of Paradise 
Regained, of Christ entering the womb of Mary, of His union with 
His Church. It is Cana in Galillee and the Last Supper, it is the 
healing of Magdalene, it is the sanctifying of the pagan goddess Brigit 
and making her St. Bridget, the Mary of the Gael. Comic the 
parable may be, and the world will warp and corrupt it, but nothing 
suggests that a miracle of power does not take place, or that Joyce 
thinks it a pity for the spirit to seize on humankind. 
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